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THE KINGS In a Second Edition before. “Publication 


eee: -WRichagd Harding Davis’s New: Novel _ 
THE KING’S JACKAL - 


With Illustrations and a Cover Design by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. .I2mo, eae 


“In ‘The King’s Jackal’. Mr. Davis has produced a novelette 
that shows more sustained increase. of power both as regards-style 
and treatment than could be traced in any of his previous books, 
naw rome davis ‘Soldiers of Fortune’ not excepted. The latter novel, published 
ust a year-ago, firmly established Mr. Davis in a foremost place among the contem- 
porary writers of romantic. fiction... The distribution and sale of 55,000 copies of 
the book in twelve months is a remarkable record in these days of ‘strenuous:com- 











| petition in the field of romance. Equal success seems to await ‘ The King’s Jackal.’ 


Already, before the book has been placed on sale, the second impression is printing 
tomeet advance orders. . . . Mr. Davis has handled the story with rare dex- 
terity. Through the pages throbs a narrative impulse that ‘heightens the striking 
effect of the dramatic situations. .The characters are projected with a deftness 
that makes one: forget that their ‘cosmopolitan cleverness ’-is the creation of the 


author. -Mr. Davis has never . imagined’ anything more dexterously than the con- 
clusion.” —Phildelphia Press. 


THREE VOLUMES BY MR. DAVIS BOUND UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 





SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE GALLEGHER, .., CINDERELLA, ’. 
(58th Thousand.) AND ‘OTHER STORIES AND OTHER STORIES 
With Illustrations and Cover (40th Thousand.) (13th. Thousand.) 
Design by CHARLES DANA With Cover Design by A. B. | With Cover Design by A. B. 
IBSON. 12m0, $1.50. FROST. 12mo, $1.00. _WENZELL. -12mo, $1.00. 


SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


BRUNETIERE’S ESSAYS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


A Selection, translated by D. NicHOL SMITH, with a Preface by the Author. specially written for this, the 
authorized English translation. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 
ContTENTSs.—I. The Essential Character of French Literature—II. The Taiiaienen of voum fa French Literature—III. The 

rey of ey aed Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau—V. The Classic and Romanti - Impressionist Criticism—VII. 

An Apology for Rhetoric. 

THE GOLFING PILGRIMON MANY LINKS 

By Horace G. Hutcuinson, author of “Golf” in the Badminton Library. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“Always racy and readable.”—Scots- “Full ue wsete) tntoemetign. wile panty “Without ‘The Golfing Pilgrim’ the 


man. of stories.""—London 
pr ” golfer’s library will be incomplete.”— 
An entertaining volume.”—London e can hy ag few books as bet- Pp 
Daiiy News. r ter company.”—St. James Gazette. Pali Mali Gazette. 
THE INDIAN.FRONTIER WAR DEEDS THAT WON?THE EMPIRE 
Being an ge of the Mohmund and <> expesisions | ip Historic Battle Scenes by th 
a7. B LIONEL JaMEs, Reuter’s Special Correspond Portraits end Flaps. crown “4 Bev, Hed H. Fitcuerr. With 
With 31 illustrations from sketches by the author ‘ond ey <P py fret Ships St the Basque Ro. ds; 
photographs, and 10 maps and plans. 8vo, $38.50. Battl pve Ra ry Bin. 





a F do Waterloo, Trafalgar; etc., 


FIVE YEARS IN SIAM 
A Record of Journeys and of Life among the People from 1891 to 1 By H. Warr 
formerly Director of the Department of Mines in Siam. With Tasteotine Anas oars 5 
Drawings and Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $9.00. 
“A deeply interesti apceunt of the Bamese Reople. their ware ad vista, a shat country.” 


—London Daily Chronict 
“Here at last is the kind of book for which all English readers am have been e. 
writer whose conclusions are the result of personal observatl on. ore andlon on Daily News. waiting. It is the work of a 


THE CARE OF THE SICK 
At Home and inthe Hospital. A Handbook for Familiesand for Nurses. By D 
Prof. of Surgery, Viewan. Translated by special authority of the author, Y Pe BiLLRoTH, Late 


b B 
Popular Edition (the fourth),revised and enlarged, with portrait and 52 Muskestien ee enecet. ieee 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE BOOKS 
Latest editions always on hand, illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas and Vi 
covering all the countries of Europe, except Russia, Sweden and Turkey, includi ahr 
Canada, Palestine and Egypt. Detailed lists sent. 7 uding also United States, 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 “Fifth®Avenue, New York 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





George Moore’s New Novel, 
EVELYN INNES. 


AStory. By Gzorek Moors, author of “ Esther Waters,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“In‘ lyn Innes’ Mr. Moore joins to microscopic subtlety of 
Be Ry hee sense of the profound and permanent ——— in human 
life which is rarely to be encountered anywhere save in works of 
great breadth. . . . The method is with Mr. Moore an affair of 
piercing and yet tender insight of pathy as well as science. ... 

Evelyn Innes’ will atly strengthen the author’s position. It 
speaks ofa powerful ima tion, and, even more, of a sane and 
hopeful view of human life.”—New York Tribune. 


THE TERROR. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By FEL1x Gras, author of 
“The Reds of the Midi.” Translated by Mrs. Catharine A. 
Janvier. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

mance relates the history of the year for which Pas- 
isle oone absent, and of some years more. It describes the suffer. 
ings and persecution of the heroine Adeline as an “ Aristocrat, 
thus furnishing a point of view of the Revolution which is the 
opposite of that presented in “‘ The Reds of the Midi.” The central 
motif of the romance, developed with 8! pathy by the 
author, is the picture of a young girl’s fee’ when thrown into 
the vortex of the French Revolution. The action passes for a time 
in Paris and then in Avignon. 


KRONSPADT. 


A Romance. By Max PEMBERTON. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


ARACHNE. 


An Egyptian Romance. By Dr. Gzore Esers, author of 
“ Uarda,” “ Joshua,” “ An Egyptian Princess,” etc. Uniferm 
edition. In two volumes. 16mo. Per vol., cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents. 


LUCKY BARGEE. 


A Novel. By Harry LanpeR. 12mo. Cloth, $1.2. 








LATEST ISSUES IN 
APPLETONS’ TOWN AND 
COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Each 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

bad ks fi r reading one may always feel 
es eee e eine vmothing worth reading it they are Bf Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library.” 

No. 245.—THE LOOMS OF TIME. 
By Mrs. HuGH FRASER. 

No. 244.—THE MILLIONAIRES. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

No. 243.—JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. 
A Romance of the Days of Francis I. By R.D. CHETWODE. 

No. 242.—MATERFAMILIAS. 


BRIDGE, author of ‘ Fidelis,” ‘“‘A Marriage Cere- 
~” towy The Three Miss Kings,” “ My Guardian,”’ etc. 





THE STUDY OF THE CHILD. 


A Brief Treatise on the Psychology of the Child, with Suggestions 
for Teachers, Students, and Parents. By ALBERT R. TAYLOR 
Ph.D., President of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansae» 
Volume XLIII, International Education Series’ 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

ON THE FARM. 
By F. W. Parker and NELuiz L. Hetm. Book II of Uncle Rot- 


ert’s Geography. (Appletons’ Home-Reading Books.) Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, 42 cents net. 





Including Manila. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY. 


From 17% to 1898. By EpGaRk STANTON Macztay, A.M. With 
Technical Revision by Lieutenant Roy C. Smith,U.8.N. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, with new chapters and several 
new illustrations. In two volumes. 8vo. Per vol., cloth, $3.50, 

“This History of the Navy,’ which we have heretofore re- 
viewed at length, iv the best in print."—New York Evening Post. 


‘It was our pleasure ina former review of Mr. Maclay’s first 
edition to speak of it as the very best History of the United States 
Navy in existence. Since then other naval histories have ap- 
peared, but Mr. Maclay’s is still entitled to this distinction.”— 
Boston Journal. : 





NEW OUTDOOR BOOKS. 
FAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD and FOREST. 


By F. SoHUYLER MaTuHEWws. Uniform with “Familiar Flowers,” 
“Familiar Trees,” and ‘Familiar Features of tne Roadside.’ 
With many illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. f 


hews’s charmiag 
roadside life, ey 
hich desc; t 








country. 8 
esting guide to an acquaintance with common wild creatures. 


‘THE ART OF TAXIDERMY. 


By JoHN ROWLEY, Chief of the Department of Taxidermy in the 
American Museum of Natural History. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


roper treatment of 

he many lovers of 

rested as amateurs in the various phases 
r requirements fully met, while to pro- 
8 oe aden J and comprehensive work 

will be indispensable. It is elaborately illustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. 


By Joun HENRY CoMsTOOK, Professor of Entomology in Cornell 
- University. With Illustrations by ANNA BoTsFORD CoMSTOCE, 
ber of the Society of American Wood Engravers, 12mo. 
Library Edition, cloth, $2.50. : 
Teachers’ and Students’ Edition, $1.5¢. 


BIRD LIFE. 
A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and 
Ornithology, American Museum oi National History. With %5 
full-page Piatesand numerous Text Drawings by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Also Edition in colors. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 
of Eastern North America. 


With Keys to the Species; Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests 
etc.; their Distributions and Migrations. By FRANK M. CHapP- 
MAN. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 12mo. library Edition, 
cloth, $8.00; Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY. 


By Prof. N. 8. SHaLER, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Shaier’s comprehensive knowledge and srephic se 
have imparted to this popular study in phystographys pecul is- 
tinction. Inits wide range of information, and the lucidity with 
which the various themes are treated, the book possesses a value 
which will be appreciated by mahy readers and by students. 











(Send for a copy [free] of Appletons’ Fiction Bulletin, with Portraits of Authors.) 
These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. : 
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8 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
The Isles and Shrines of Greece. Naval Books by Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
* By Hon. SAMUEL J. Barrows. 19 illustrations. 12mo. $2.00. The Interest of America in Sea Power, 
ees ea et et nd let arabe aaaetbie a Present and Future. 
ral their entertainment, and as instructive as they are pleasing. With two maps. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 
50. e '’ , . 
in Hassan: A Fellah, CONTENTS. 
. R f Palesti By H G Cr. 8 ii 5 el pod yee Pong y~ Poy oe 
t A Romance of Palestine. By HENRY GILLMAN. Cr. 8vo. $2.00. : 
tes Romance of the papi tn type, free from Lager mera — for 5 ee yf ne Saree. ry Bw Power. 
ap- favor, fortified by a vivid imagination— Public Opinio v. The. Future in Relation to American Naval Power. 
¥ VI. ed: Naval We 
The Duenna of a Genius VU. A ch Contry Outtook. 
A VII. Features of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
By Mrs. FRANCES BLUNDELL. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. . 
T. An admirable ncvel—a pure, bright, t, pleasant, sparkling, whole- The tildencs of Sea Power Upon His- 
some, interesting story.—Literary eee 
- The Ki Hench tory, 1660-1783. 
, e King’s Henchman. With 25 charts of great naval battles. 8vo. $4.00. 
Chronicle of the Sixteenth C x 
io onsen. amo. ‘Gilt top, deckle edges. Cloth. $1.0.” | The Influence of Sea Power Upon the 
we e the book is Weyman in vigorous activity, it is Dumas in : H 
ter. we Nouiltiane touches of romanticism.—Boston Herald. French Revolution and Empire. 
The Que st of H appin ess. With 18 maps and battle plans. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
the By. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. The Life of Nelson. 
mo. Full of thought and sugge stion, it shows the bright intelligence The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 
and keen observation of its accomplished writer. With 40 portraits, maps, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 
as To be had of all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
and LITTLE 
low. » BROWN, & COMPANY, Boston. 
“4 of E - 
=| EXCELLENT SUMMER BOOKS 
ork 7 
Caleb West, Master Diver. Cheerful Yesterdays. 
rnell By F. HoOPpKINSON SMITH. Finely illustrated. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. $2.00. 
met Fg: hteenth thousand. 12mo, $1.50. “ it is a seldom that a man of letters has so much of a story to tell 
. “ The best work of its author, that into which he has put most. of BR ositet son, an experience so varied and active to recite. 
living force and genuine sympathy.”’— The Critic, New 5 rk, Nor! hes Higel ok ever written more agreeably than here.”— 
Nation, New Yor ; 
Penelope’s Pr 
pe’s Progress. Birds of Village and Field. 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. Fifteenth thousand. ‘ : 
: — ~ inoue at neatiog 7 25. = Bird ie pee a By on A. 
* an almost impossible in a few words of description and a few ERRIAM ully illustrated. I2mo, $2.00. 
selected 8, to rend hing lik 
ith % pong as a he irradiating ge “of Mires Wire 5» ‘We know of no handbook which so completely answers the 
Seton ry World, London. needs oi the students.”—Boston Transcript. 
Tales. - _ Home Folks in Peace | Unforeseen Tendencies of De- 
re Pihey ahs oe ee mocracy. 
By JozEL CHANDLER Harris. With capital illus- : 
Nests trations. Crown 8vo, $1.25. By Epwin L. Gopkin, editor of the New York 
CHAP. “Mr. Harrts is quite at his best in these stories:”— The Outlook. Nation. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
lition, “ 
The Story of an Untold Love. | .aietstztistatasdmtecs siney.dodenenran © 
By Paut LE ie 
RY. sand. Bia STER Forv. Twenty-second thou- | Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
rated. lem pA here given sre partocs spastents of A none A biography of very great attraction, by Mrs. 
sotyle Ha Hecay Purity and adoration characterizes every page.” “Boston James T. Frfzps. With a portrait. $2.00. 
fardis- 
y with The King of the Town. Gondola Days. 
A Novel. By ELLEN MACKUBIN. 16mo, cloth, A charming book on Venice and its attractions, by 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. F. HopKINson SMITH. With illustrations by the 
“Exceptionally well written and interesting.”— The Outlook. ‘ author. 12mo, $1.50. 
k Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Nelson’s New Series 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 


of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled «‘THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 
TREASURY,”’ written by leading Scholars in America and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are distributed 
. through the text of the Helps. 






HOLY. BIBLE, 






Copyright Editions § 
‘* It is a prace } 
tical hand-book } 
of the highest 
value for Bibli- 
cal study.’’ 
CONGREGATIONALIST & 


™ 350 Illustrations 








OLD, AND REW TESTAMENTS: 













‘helps’ in existence. 
with pearls of great price. 

SAME PAPER, Ist Dec., 1897: 
‘*Words failto do adequate justice to these invaluable 
aids to the study of God’s Word. 
the sense of their worth.” 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 10th March, 1897, says: 


It has no superior, . . the best series of 


It is, indeed, a ‘ Treasury filled 


Use only heightens 


THE INDEPENDENT says:—“ Of all the ‘ Aids’ for the popular study of the Bible, this 


is easily foremost and best. 
in the work is thirty-eight. 
admiration.” 


The number of contributors who have taken part 
They make a list which com mands confidence and challenges 


PRICES, FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving size of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East Eighteenth Street, New York. 





Beacon Lights of History, 


By Dr. JOHN LORD, 


Is a biographical review of civili- 
\ zation, setting forth its great 
| | / epochs and master minds, the 
‘ \ // thinkers of great thoughts, and 
\\\ \ YY doers of great deeds,— 
SS ZZ, THE WORLD'S LIFE AND 
a 
Sb = PROGRESS 
7“_— Epon 
ee — FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS. 
“U4 SS In Ten Volumes. 
//ME\ 
Busy Man’s 
Lib 
l r ary ° American Statesmen, and 
Nineteenth Century Writers. 

“*Graphic, eloquent, widein range.”’— Richard S.Storrs, D.D. 
**Tn its de apes know of nothing finer. Here epochs 
are men and history is 27/2. Faultless in gtyle, in subject- 
matter comprehensive, in the interpretation of events accurate, 
and in description most charming.”—S. D. Faust, DD., Praf. 





Old Pagan Civilizations, 
Antiquity, 

Middle Ages, 

Renaissance and Reformation, 
Great Warriors and Statesmen, 
Great Women, 

Modern European Statesmen, 








Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 
Church History, Union Theological Seminary. 

“Dr. Lord isan artist who individualizes epochs and per- 
sonifies great movements. Heclothes the dry bones of history 
with flesh and blood and moulds its lessons into human form, 
color and expression "’—Hox. Charles E. Phelps, LL.D. 

Fair, inviting page, clear type, fine paper, tasteful and sub- 
stantial bindings. Demy 8vo0, 5,388 pages. Basy Payments. 

Full Indexes and List of Authorities. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 





DR. STRONG’S THREE GREAT BOOKS. 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CITY 


(New, 13th Thousand) Paper, 25c., cloth, 50c. 


OUR COUNTRY 
(t71st Thousand) 12mo, paper, 30c.; cloth, 60c. 
THE NEW ERA 
(45th Thousand) Paper, 30c.; cloth, 60c, 
Fascinating discussions of social questions in relation 
to the City, the State, the Anglo-Saxon Race. 
Mailed, postpaid , 01 receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Model Engines and Small Boats. 
New Methods of Engine and Boiler Making. With 
‘a Chapter on Elementary Ship Design and 
Construction by Nevil Monroe Hopkins. 50 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1.25. 


Arithmetic of the Steam Engine. 

By E. SHERMAN GouLp, M. AM. SOC. C.E., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Primer of the Calculus.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 
*,* Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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TWO 
NOTABLE 
SUCCESSES 


American Wives 


and English Husbands. By GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON, Author of “Patience Spar- 
hawk,” “ A Whirl Asunder,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

3d American Edition 


BOSTON POST says: 


It will make a sensation. Epigrams and wit 
fairly dance before one on her pages. The hu- 
mor of the book is delicious. In this latest book 
Mrs, Atherton is 1n her most dazzling vein 


NEW YORK HERALD says: 


Mrs. Atherton’s book wisely and cleverly dis- 
cusses a problem that has rarely been handled 
with such felicity. More than that, it 1sa novel 
in which art goes hand in hand with a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject and of human rature 
at large. 


Folks from Dixie 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. A 
book of short stories by the author of * Lyrics 
of Lowly Life.” Fully illustrated by E. W. 
Kemble. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


5th Thousand 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: 


Mr. Dunbar .has produced a book of remark- 
ably convincing stories. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS says: 


In these dozen tales one feels the charm of art 
in story-telling, the: power to put pictures and 
characters into words that, enable the reader to 
recreate the scene and the type for himself. His 
writings are remarkable, as showing a remarkable 
literary ability inthe negro race. 











The above books, if not to be bought. of your booksellers 
will be sent, on receipt of their price, by the publishers, 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 






































“A MOST TIMELY BOOK” 


NAVY BLUE 


A Story of Cadet Life in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis 


By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


Large I2mo. 352 pages. Illustrated, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 
“No better book could be placed in the handsof any young man 
beirand loves his country, and to those who are eagerly looking for- 
rd to an active naval career it will prove of special value. It 
ar just the information the prospective cadet needs. 
his is presented, not in the dry,conventional phrasing of a mhan- 


ye dae , but tl the light, entertaining style of a charming story.”— 
ston 


" Ones dos not merely get . aeperal idea of cadet life in these 
pages; one ltves it.”"—Outioo 


A Handful of Silver 


AN INTERESTING STORY FOR OLDER GIRLS 
By MRS. L. T. MEADE 


With illustrations by Ida Lovering. 12mo, 316 
pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


In Garden, Orchard and Spinney 


By PHIL ROBINSON 


I2mo, 288 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
** Lovers of nature will find much to interest them in this vol. 
ume of essays.”’— Bo: Transcrip 


Evening t. 
“ Makes us think of Thoreau at his best. . . . The bookisa 
real treat.”— Boston Budget. 


A Great Reduction in Price 


Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary 


For English Readers 
Old Testament, 5 vols. New Testament, 3 vols. 
_ 8 vols. in box; former price $48—now only $12. 


To the Clergy, Theological Students, and Sunday- 
school Teachers we furnish the complete 
set in box at $o. 


( Sold only in sets of 8 vols.) 


The Notes will be found to embody virtually a 
Revised translation, all difficult and doubtful 
passages being fully discussed and explained. 
For Teachers and Bible Students this Commen- 
tary willbe indispensable, and the price at which 
it is now issued places it within easy réach of all. 

“No Commentary designed ‘for English readers’ comes any- 
where near it, ny er for spiritual insight and suggestiveness, or 
exact schularsh ip. or wide erudition, or resolute handling of diffi 


culties, or that fearless freedom of interpretation which springs 
from oo confidence in the sanctity and power of truth.’ 
Expo . 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, - New York. 































“HOSANNA” 


is the suggestive title of a new Sunday- 
school hymnal, to be issued in the early 
autumn by the Century Co It is be- 
Tieved to be just what the Sunday-schools 
of to-day want—a fine, all-round hymn 
and tune book, with music well written 
and within the compass of children’s 
voices, and adapted to all the various 
grades. 

It restores to use many of the best 
pieces that were the favorites of a gener- 
ation ago but which will be new to the 
scholars of to-day, and it includes the 
choicest of modern English and American 
tunes, such as ‘‘ Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,’’ by Sullivan, ‘‘ The Son of God 
goes forth to war,’’ by Cutter. and evan- 
gelistic songs for teachers’ meetings and 
Christian Endeavor rallies. 

It will come from the press well-printed 
in large, clear type, and bound ina board 
cover of tasteful design, and it will cost 
only $25 a hundred—five dollars less than 
such books are usually sold for. It prom- 
ises to be the success of the season. Or- 
ders taken now for sample copies to be 
mailed as soon asready. Remit 30 cents 
in stamps to The Century Co., Union 
Square, New York. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


DIARY OF 1HE WAR. 
Guahan, Ladrones, taken, Tues., June 21. 
Blockade of Cuba extended, Tues., June 28. 
Gen. Merritt sailed for Manila, Wed., June 29. 
“Charleston ’”’ arrived Manila, Thurs., June 30. 
Battle of E) Caney, Friday, July 1. 
Bombardment Santiago forts, Fri., July 1. 
Destruction Cervera’s fleet, Sun.,. July 3. 
Surrender Santiago demanded, Sun., July 3. 
Camara’s fleet entered Suez Canal, Tues., July 5. 


The noisy celebrations 
of our Independence 
Day were given a peculiar zest by the glorious 
news from Santiago de Cuba, telling of the 
wiping out of Admiral Cervera’s entire Spanish 
fleet, the taking of the Admiral and 1,300 Span- 
iards prisoners, thus placing the cityatthe mercy 
of both Sampson and Shafter. This news had 
been preceded on Sunday by intimations of a 
disaster to the army, which had been forced, 
the rumor said, to withdraw to the coast after 
the terrible and destructive fighting on Friday 
and Saturday, July 1st and 2d. The story of 
Sampson’s great victory, abundantly confirmed, 
made an unusually joyous breakfast for 
the Fourth of July. The same day came in- 
formation of the arrival of the ‘‘Charleston,”’ 
with the first body of troops from San Fran- 
cisco, at Manila. Officers and soldiers were in 
good health. The samedispatches told us that 
the ‘‘ Charleston ” had stopped at the Ladrone 
Islands, by the way, and taken possession of 
the chief of the group, the Guahan, in the 
name of the United States. The news that 
the Stars and Stripes were waving over the dis- 
tant islands of the Pacific gave an additional 
thrill to patriots, whose thoughts were given to 
the flag, to the country of whose sovereignty 
it is the symbol, and the roar of guns. the snap- 
ping of fire-crackersand the blaze of rockets 
made a glad refrain to the uproarious joy of 
America’s great Fourth of July. 


The News of Victories. 


The most thrilling dis- 
patches from the front 
since Dewey’s modest 
report of his capture of the harbor of Manila 
and the sinking of Montojo’s vessels were those 
received last Monday telling of Sampson’s great 
feat at Santiago. The Admiral’s own brief 
account of the matter ought to be read by every 
American, and it will do no harm if it be read 
more than once: 

‘* Playa, via Haiti, Secretary Navy, 3:15 A.M., 
Siboney, July 34.—The fleet under my command 
offers the nation, as a Fourth of July present, 
the destruction of the whole of Cervera’s fleet. 
Not one escaped. It attempted to escape at 9:30 
AM., and at 2 P.M. the last, the ‘Cristobal Co- 
lon,’ had run ashore sixty miles west of Santi- 
ago, and has let down her colors. 

‘‘The ‘Infanta Maria Teresa,’ ‘Oquendo’ and 
‘Vizcaya’ were forced ashore, burned and blown 
up within twenty miles of Santiago; the ‘ Furor” 
and ‘Pluton’ were destroyed within four miles 
of the port. Loss, one killed and two wounded. 
Enemy’s loss, probably several hundred from 
gun fire, explosions and drowning. About 1,300 
prisoners, including Admiral Cervera. Theman 
killed was George H. Ellis, chief yeoman of the 
‘ Brooklyn.’ SAMPSON.”’ 
Sampson followed the example of Dewey to 
the letter.. Both battles were on Sunday; both 
were complete, destroying every ship; both re- 
sulted in large Spanish casualties, leaving the 
Americans almost unharmed. Our gunners 
showed their superb training, while the poor 
Spaniards, tho they fired as long as a muzzle 
was above water, hit nothing for the most 
part, the ‘‘Brooklyn”’ alone being touched by 
one or two of their shells. 


Destruction of Cerve- 
ra’s Ships. 





Cervera had been bottled up for 
six weeks. Foreseeing the 
early fall of the city, he deter; 
mined to take such chance of escape as might 
be open to him. He got his ships ready, and 


Cervera’s Dash 
for Escape. 
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when Sampson least expected such a move, 
sailed out through the narrow channel in sin- 
gle column, The moment he cleared the inner 
harbor, our battle-ships and cruisers began to 
close inon him. Our guns thundered inces- 
santly and rained a terrible fire upon the flee- 
ing Spaniards. Nearly every shot told, and 
soon the enemy’s ships were aflame. Great 
holes were gaping in their armor, and one after 
another they turned their heads to the beach 
and were destroyed. The men who escaped 
death by our missiles, or drowning, were made 
prisoners. The flag-ship, being fleeter than the 
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Sevilla, where the battle of La Quasina was 
fought by regular and volunteer cavalry. The 
Spaniards were so sharply pressed that they 
drew back on the city’s defenses, and at the be- 
ginning of last week our troops faced Santiago 
ina long line extending from near San Juan, on 
the River Guama, north almost to El Caney, 
There were, probably, somewhere between 
12,000 and 15,000 of them, with about 4,000 
Cubans. The first work of our troops was 
thoroughly to reconnoiter the Spanish posi- 
tion, which was found to be strong. Thena 
movement toward El Caney on the north was 
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VICINITY OF 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


others, had gained a considerable lead and 
hoped to escape to the west; but even she was 
overtaken by irretrievable disaster. The whole 

_ Spanish fleet is under water, and Cervera and 
1,300 men are prisoners of war. Such is the 
end of the proud fleet which crossed the ocean 
with dreams of glory two months ago. 





General Shafter has 
given a good account 
of himself on Cuban soil. Not an hour was 
wasted after leaving the transports at Baiquiri. 
The troops began at once the advance, and 
hardly stopped until they arrived in sight of 


The Battle of El Caney. 












POSITION OF OUR TROOPS AFTER THE BATTLE OF EL CANEY, 
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begun, and on Friday agreat battle was fought, 
and that important outer defense of the city 
was carried, tho at great cost. Our losses are 
officially estimated at 1,000, of which the killed 
form about fifteen per cent., or 150 killed to’ 
850 wounded. Among the killed were eighteen 
officers, including Lieutenant-Colonel Hamil- 
ton, of the Ninth Regular Cavalry, and Major 
Forse, of the First Regular Cavalry. It is said 
that about 2,000 of Spain’s best soldiers were 
killed, wounded and taken prisoners, including 
General Vara de Rey and other officers. They 
fought with most stubborn courage, and only 
gave way when, they found El Caney untenable. 
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Our artillery did splen- 
did service, making the 
stone fort a hot place for its defenders. Pro- 
tected by a covered way, near the fort, the ene- 
my kept up a galling fire. Finally our men ad- 
vanced by a series of rushes up hill and drove 
the Spanish troops back. Later in the after- 
noon, with the help of the artillery, the town 
itself was taken. By reference to the map, 
given herewith, the situation of El Caney will 
be seen to the northeast of Santiago, and the 
general position of our men will be understood 
by the lines drawn in a semicircle from the south 
round the eastern side of the city to El Caney 
on the north.- The city is fully invested and 
must soon fall. Indeed, with the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet, it cannot be successfully 
defended, and General Shafter, on Sunday, 
July 3d, at 8:30 A.M., demanded its surrender 
undet threat of bombardment. At 2 P.M. the 
answer came from General Toral, the Spanish 
Commander-in-Chief, declining to surrender 
but promising to notify non-combatants to re- 
tire. The limit of time set by Shafter expired 
on Monday, at 10 A M.; but on request of for- 
eign consuls he agreed to postpone bombard- 
ment until 10 A.M. of Tuesday, July 5th. Gen- 
eral Pando, with re-enforcements of 5,000 or 
6,000 Spanish troops, is reported to have forced 
his way into the city. 


Demand for Surrender. 





The action of the Dem- 
ocrats of the Keystone State 
has been awaited with great 
interest. It had been generally agreed that 
they held the key to the situation. If they 
could ignore the Chicago platform to. the ex- 
tent of not indorsing its free silver plank, and 
should put in nomination a man of sturdy char- 
acter with a reputation for independence, they 
might attract a sufficient number of independent 
Republicans to win the fight next November. 
Such things have happened in Pennsylvania. 
It was generally agreed that Judge Gordon 
would be the strongest candidate they could 
nominate. While a strong Democrat he 
adheres to the Sound Money wing, and would 
therefore be acceptable to opponents of the Free 
Silver idea, who ought to be very numerous in 
Pennsylvania among the old-line Democrats. 
The Republican Convention had nominated 
Mr. Stone, the man of Senator Quay’s choice. 
They had done this against the protest of the 


The Pennsylvania 
Democrats. 
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independent Republicans, led by John Wana- 

maker. The margin for Mr. Stone was not a 
large one. Dr. Swallow had been nominated 

on an -independent ticket, indorsed by the 
Populists and also by the Prohibitionists. 

There were reasons why many independent 

Republicans would riot go for Dr. Swallow, 

altho his campaign was announced to be on 

the single plank, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.’” In 

this situation many thought if the Democrats 
were wisely guided they might nominate the 

next Governor of Pennsylvania. But Judge’ 
Gordon was defeated, and George J. Jenks was 

nominated on the first ballot, receiving 305 

votes to 116 cast. for Gordon, It is said that 

the resultiseminently satisfactory to Mr, Quay, 

and it is even said that ic was an understood 

thing between him and the Democratic leaders, 

However this may be there is no prospect that 
the ticket will receive independent votes of any 

kind. It represents the Democratic machine . 
just as the nomination of Mr. Stone represents 
the Republican machine. It remains to be 
seen whether the various groups of inde- 
pendent voters can be consolidated. 





The Minnesota Repub- 
lican Convention, which 
nominated ex-Mayor Wil- 
liam Henry Eustis, of Minneapolis, for Gov- 
ernor, declared in its platform for the mainte- 
nance of the present gold standard, for the im- 
mediate annexation of Hawaii, and commended 
the wisdom and patriotism of the present Ad- 
ministration. It condemned further agitation 
of the free silver question as injurious to pub- 
lic morals and to the prosperity of the country. 
Among the Georgia Democrats in State con- 
vention a strong feeling developed in favor of 
Hawaiian annexation and the permanent occu- 
pation of the Philippines and Porto Rico; but 
in the platform the opposing sides compromised 
on a declaration in favor of the immediate con- 
struction and permanent control of the Nicara- 
gua Canal by the United States. The Republican 
platform of Maine approves the President’s 
conduct of the war, and demands a currency 
as good as gold, but says nothing about Hawaii 
or the Philippines, perhaps in deference to 
Speaker Reed. The Democrats of the same 
State pledge their cordial support for necessary 
measures to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion, This was the tenor of the resolutions 


Other 
Political Matters. 






















































































































































of the Pennsylvania Democrats also, whose 
pronouncement on the subject of the money 
~ question is capable of two interpretations. The 
independent. Republicans of New York City 
will continue their fight against the Republican 
machine and will oppose the plan for a State 
supervisor of elections, for the enactment of 
which a special session of the Legislature is 
likely to be called. The Mayor has filled the 
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made on the Fourth of July. The Spanish 
situation has grown worse, and even Captain- 
General Augusti has given up hope. The In- 
surgent Chief, Aguinaldo, has drawn his forces 
closer and closer around the city, and appears 
to be acting in a manner worthy of all praise. 
He has issued a proclamation calling upon his 
people to show themselves worthy the con fidence 
intheir ability for self-government manifested 
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supervise the conduct of elections. 





























. Attacked. 

















vacancy in the Police Board, so that there will 
be two Republicans and two Democrats to 


The arrival at Manila of the first 
Manila to be -nedition from San Francisco 
makes it possible for Admiral 
Dewey to carry out his plans for an attack on 
Manila, and he announced that it would be 






by the Americans who have come to their aid. 
He commands that full respect be paid for the 
lives and property of all foreigners, including 
Chinese and Spaniards not directly or indirectly 
assisting the Spanish force, and for all who lay 
down theirarms; also for all medical estab- 
lishments and ambulances so long as they do 
not manifest hostility. The insurgents are 
said to hold fully 5,000 prisoners, and the 
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native troopsalmost invariably,on the slightest 
opportunity join them. There are five Ger- 
man, three British, one French and one Jap- 
anese men-of-warin the harbor of Manila; but 
the various reports as to any overt action by 
them are all discredited. The third fleet of 
transports for Manila left San Francisco June 
27th, and two days later Major-General Mer- 
ritt- with the Astor Light Battery and some 
other artillery, sailed on a swift transport. A 
fourth expedition is being prepared, but will 
not be hurried. There is a report that Ger- 
many secured a concession of one of the Sulu 
Islands from Spain before the commencement 
of the war, as a coaling station. An illustra- 
tion of the general state of feeling is furnished 
by the fact that the officers and crew of a cap- 
tured Spanish gunboat refused parole, because 
they feared being court-martialed and shot, — 





In Spain the general at- 
titude is one of discour- 
aged expectancy. According to the reports 
Premier Sagasta has given up all hope of re- 
taining Santiago, and in private is understood 
to be anxious for peace; publicly, however, he 
is as strenuous for war as ever. Other members 
of the Cabinet are said to be very anxious for 
peace before the Spanish resources are entirely 
destroyed, and this has given ground for the 
belief that the Cabinet cannot hold together 
much longer. Among the people also there is 
a similar feeling. A prominent journal in Bar- 
celona strongly urges peace, saying that the 
Americans are winning by strength of will and 
perseverance; and while the war responds to 
the national feeling of all Americans, Spain 
was forced into it by party politics. It says 
that honor is being satisfied, and nothing 
compels the continuance of such an unequal 
combat. Admiral Camara’s fleet has been re- 
fused permission to coal at Port Said, 
but was coaled from its own colliers and it 
is reported has éntered the Suez Canal, 
The torpedo-boats have been ordered to re- 
turn to Spain, and private information de- 
scribes the general condition of the fleet as very 
inadequate to any work whatever. The gen- 
eral opinion throughout Europe appears to be 
that the whole voyage is a theatrical device for 
inducing the Spanish people to believe that the 
Madrid Government is not torpid but is capable 
of doing something. 


Spain Discouraged. 
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The sentiment — in 
England as to the war 
has again found notable expression in a speech 
by Lord Salisbury and in. the Fourth of July 
addresses. The Premier while speaking most 
curteously of Spain as England’s ally against 
Napoleon and paying due tribute to her nat- 
ural desire for defending her colonies, gave the 
United States by far the highest praise, for its 
motives _ of ‘‘ elevated philanthropy’’ and 
strengthened the impression throughout Europe 
of England’s cordial sympathy for thiscountry. 
At the Independence Day banquet in London, 
the Marquis of Ripon, Earl Dufferin, Earl 
Kimberley and Mr. Bryce all emphasized most 
earnestly the cordial feeling between the two 
peoples, and their earnest hopes for American 
success ‘‘in a crisis momentous not only for 
the destinies of this country but for the history 
of the world.’’ Mr. Bryce was especially en- 
thusiastic over the splendid deeds of heroism of 
our soldiers and sailors, and Earl Kimberley, 
the Liberal leader in the House of Lords, affirm- 
ed that nothing could be more beneficial to the 
world than for the United States to takea larger 
part in the world’s affairs, saying, ‘‘ America 
and England alone understand the principles of 
government.” Aside from the war Lord Salis- 
bury spoke of the outlook as distinctly hopeful 
for peace. 


England's Friendliness. 





The second ballots .sshow 
- some Socialist reverses in 

the cities but gains in the 
country, and there are ugly rumors of inter- 
ference even to the extent of intimidation; and 
there is to be an unusual supply of contests for 
seats on the part of the Socialists, who not- 
withstanding a very heavily increased vote have 
gained but eight members. On the other 
hand, the Government party are calling loudly 
for further restrictions, and the postal clerks, 
numbering about 80,000, have been absolutely 
forbidden to have anything whatever to do 
with the Socialists. All this, however, is car- 
ried on quietly. More open continues to be 
the discussion as to the Philippines and Ger- 
many’s interests in them. Reports are still 


Germany and the 
Philippines 


spread of active interference; and it has been 
said, that as soon as the war is finished there 
would be a congress of the European Powers 
to which Spain and the United States would be 
invited toconsider what should be their reward 



























































































































for not interfering. This, however, was denied 
the next day, and so the discussion goes on. 
The chief source of the reports is the Berlin 
correspondence of the London 7¢mes, generally 
very well informed. The fact that Germany 
has not only five ships at Manila but 3,000 men 
is repeatedly referred to as significant of what 
she may doif she chooses. The Governments, 
however, appear to pay little attention to the 
rumors. England continues to becontent with 
three ships and no military force, and the au- 
thorities at Washington are calm and undis- 
turbed, while the German Government, when it 
says anything, simply repeats its assurances of 
neutrality. At a Fourth of July banquet at 
Leipsic, Mr. White, our Ambassador to Ger- 
many, spoke very emphatically of the substan- 
tial friendliness of the great majority of Ger- 
mans to America, notwithstanding the attitude 
taken by some individuals. He also affirmed 
that the German Government would be fairand 
just in its relations to us. 





At last President Faure has 
“ ~: secured a Cabinet. After M. 
_ French Cabinet. Rinot and M. Peytral had 
failed, he turned to M. Brisson, the Radical 
leader, and he has formed a government which 
will, in all probability, last until autumn, That 
it can go any further seems impossible. He 
represents an actual minority, as was shown by 
his defeat as candidate for the presidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies; he hasalso been com- 
pelled to subordinate his own very positive con- 
victions on many points, and to put forward, as 
the chief elements of his policy, two things of 
comparatively little popular interest—the jn- 
troduction of a graduated income tax, in place 
of the present tax on personalty and realty,and 
retiring pensions to working people. A num- 
ber of minor points are mentioned, but the 
great questions are quietly ignored. Person- 
ally a believer in the innocence of Dreyfus, he 
has for Minister of War an ardent anti- 
Dreyfus man. His Minister of Foreign Affairs 
is young and comparatively untried. The 
presence of several rivals in the Ministry, men 
of experience and influence, as M. Peytral, M. 
Bourgeois and M. Sarrien, will not make his 
task any easier,and the fact that he is no favor- 
ite with President Faure, who only called him 
because every one else had failed, will almost 
certainly insure his downfall as soon as some 
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other arrangement can be patched up. The new 
Zola trial is to begin next week, and as a pre- 
lude, Major Esterhazy has made a public at- 
tack on Colonel Picquart. 





Having settled amicably with 

England the boundaries of its 
Niger and Gold Coast possessions, France is now 

chiefly concerned to extend its territory eastward , 
from Lake Tchad and the French Kongo to the 
head waters of the Nile. Weknowthat asmall 

parc of the Marchand expedition, which seems to 
have encountered continual difficulties and sev- 
eral disasters on its long eastward journey, 

reached Fashoda, on the Nile, some months 
ago; but we do not know what its net results 
are. It would not be surprising if it secured. 
for France the ill will of all the countries 

through which it passed, for according to 
accounts from its own members its treatment 
of the natives was marked not only by profound 
contempt, but by instances of great cruelty. 
Some months ago M. Gentil undertook an 
exploring expedition of the country lying to the 
southeast of Lake Tchad, most of which is 
already designated on the maps as French ter- 
ritory. He ascended the Kongo, and its great 


France in Africa. 


‘northern tributary, the Ubanyi, which forms 


the southern boundary of French Kongo. He 
left the Ubangiat its northernmost point, where 
it touches the fifch degree of north latitude, 
and made his way slowly to the Gribingi, a 
branch of the Shari, which flows into Lake 
Tchad. He carried asteamer in seven sections, 
and by this he made his way, with his three or 
four French companions to the mysterious 
lake, the journey requiring over seven months. 
Tchad stretched out before M. Gentil like a 
sea, tho the entrance is studded with islands. 
From the land one gets no view of the lake, 
only of the grass and papyrus which cover the 
islands, Not a particle of fuel could be got 
around the lake. He had to bring it from the 
Shari. He did not complete the exploration 
of the lake, because he was short of provisions, 
and because he feared the Sultan of Bagirmi, 
who. opposed his going to the lake. Buta 
warlike diversion of a neighboring tribe served 
M. Gentil’s purpose, and he comes back to 
France with several envoys from the Sultan. 
Gulfei is magnificently fortified by a wall 3,000 
yards long, and he was delighted with its pic- 
turesque houses, clean streets and interesting 
people. 
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BY Jj. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


’Tis the island of the orange, 
Of the yucca and the palm; : 

Where the white-armed, laughing beaches 
Lave in coves of foam-edged calm, 

And the shy flamingo rises 

Like a wingéd oriflamme. 


Rudely jostled from our gospel of an age of golden ease, 
Of the brotherhood of nations and millenniums of peace, 
We are marching, we are sailing, to the Garden of the Seas; 


In our hatred of the falseness and the tyranny of. Spain, 
In the passion of our pity for her famished and her slain, 
In our horror of the slaughter of our brothers of the ‘‘ Maine.’’ 


*Tis the home of endless summer, 
By cool trade-winds overblown: 

’Tis the Eden of the Ocean 
Lying lovely and alone, 








1 But trailed over by the Serpent, 

“ And with sin and ruin sown. 

: ‘‘Fight for self-protection only, in defense of home and mart ?”’ 

t But to wage a war of mercy is our Heaven-appointed part ;— 

. We are marching to the drum-beat of a Nation’s mighty heart! 

a Shall we see a neighbor perish and withhold the helping hand? 

| Hear the dying cries of anguish, and unmoved and silent stand ? 
4 We are bearing hope and succor to a maimed and prostrate land. 
eC ’Tis the island of the mango, 

‘i The banana and the cane; 

ad ’Tis the land of beauty blighted 

: By the spoiler’s cruel reign; 

a: ’Tis the haunt of vultures flocking 

Ss. To the devastated plain. 

2 Strong and fearless is the Surgeon that shall probe the quivering life, 
xt Heal the woes and desolations of a long, inhuman strife;— 

1e Our battalions are the lancet and our navy is the knife! 

on With the battle-ship the bread-ship goes, to feed the land. it frees; 
> Where the flag floats, there the Red Cross lifts its symbol to the breeze, 
M, As we carry peace and freedom to the Garden of the Seas. 

i ’Tis the isle of birds and blossoms, 

to Sea-girt realm of bloom and song; 

n. Land of yet unconquered freemen 

00 Who have striven and suffered long; 

ic- Land awaiting its redemption 

ag 


From four centuries of wrong! 
ARLINGTON, MAss. 


DANGERS OF COLONIAL EXPANSION 


BY THE HON. GEORGE F. HOAR, 


Unirep States SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSBTTS. 


THE people of the United States are con- 
fronted with the most serious danger which 
they have encountered in all their history, un- 
less we except the danger that slavery would be 
extended over the whole country, or the dan- 
ger that the Rebellion would succeed. It is 
, proposed that we attempt the government of 
the colonies to be wrested from Spain in both 
hemispheres, including certainly the Philippine 
Islands, Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The acquisition of the Sandwich Islands 
depends on a different principle. If the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese get out, as they will if 
these islands belong to the United States, there 
will be but forty or fifty thousand people left— 
a population less than that of many third-rate 
cities. The islands will probably be filled up 
by men of American descent and principles. 
We have alreadya right to a harbor anda 
naval station there. So the question is only of 


adding to that station a territory small in ex- 
tent and small in population; at present not 
much more than athird of that of the District of 


Columbia. I, for one, look with great anxiety 
even upon such an acquisition, altho it is so 
powerfully recommended by naval and com- 
mercial experts as a necessity for the defense 
of our commerce, both in war and peace. 

But to go further than this must, in my judg- 
ment, lead to a change in the construction of 
our Constitution, in the national character, 
and in the principles on which our Constitution 
is founded.and to which we have owed, so far, 
our prosperity; our glory and our security. I 
wish to speak here of the change in our Con- 
stitutional mechanism, which will be needed to 
conduct the diplomacy of such an empire as is 
proposed. 

Among the. powerful objections to underta- 
king the government by the people of the United 
States of dependencies in the far East is the 
utter inadequacy of our diplomacy to deal with 
the delicate and difficult problems we must en- 
counter. If we are to govern an Oriental em- 
pire we shall have a deep and immediate inter- 
est in the balance of power in Europe and the 
yet unadjusted balance of power in Asia and in 
the islands of the sea. We must have our alli- 
ances, struggles, rivalries, jealousies, strifes, 
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bargains. We must jostle and scheme and 
plan and thrust. The American .flag must be 
kept flying on powerfulships of war. We must 
be ready to move among the mighty chess- 
players in the game where little delay or pause 
for reflection-can be tolerated. Eastern diplo- 
macy of late years is a game of alliances, offen- 
sive and defensive, of threats, of cajolements, 
of exchanges, sometimes of swagger and blus- 
ter, of professed friendships and of secret enmi- 
ties. Its alliances and its antagonisms are _ 
never long lived. The friend of to-day is the 
enemy of to-morrow. It requires the hand of 
iron under the glove of silk, the open counte- 
nance and the close counsel; if not the diplo- 
macy that lies but never deceives, at least the 
diplomacy that deceives but never lies. 

Now, how impossible is all this to the sim- 
ple-hearted, open, frank, impressionable Amer- 
ican people, governed always more by emotions 
and sympathies than by interest; tolerating no 
secrecy, impatient, unwilling to wait, fed by its 
press with predictions rather than narratives of 
the past; in its eagerness to know what is-to 
happen in the next hour careless as to what has 
happened in thelast hour. The great countries 
with whom we must deal are served by a body 
of trained diplomatists, circumspect, secret, 
grave, prudent, prepared for their functions by 
the training of large part of a lifetime, and ex- 
pecting nothing but its honorable exercise -for 
the rest of a lifetime. England or Germany 
can wait. If you will not come to her terms 
this year she will wait five years or ten years, 
until the time be propitious. An American 
Secretary of State or Plenipotentiary is ambi- 
tious to sign his name to atreaty. If he fail, 
his official life, which at best must end ina few 
years, is afailure. The Englishman knows that 
if England do not carry her point this year she 
can make the effort again in five or ten years, 
and that he will doubtless be there to make it. 

The other great Powers of the world can keep 
their secrets. Upon our diplomacy the enter- 
prise of the press turns constantly its powerful 
Drummond light. Under this itis hard for the 
Department of State to keep its secrets. It is 
absolutely impossible for the Senate, with its 
ninety members and its six or eight executive 
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officers admitted to all its sessions, to doso. If 
n a proposed treaty there be any advantage 
o the United States which a far-sighted sagac- 
ity has perceived, that is pointed out to the other 
party to the bargain before the bargain is 
accomplished. Not only that, but in all grave 

atters our diplomacy is accompanied by the 
impassioned and excited utterances of the press 
and the public, sometimesinspired by partisan- 
ship, sometimes inspired by sincere, zealous, 
patriotic, enthusiastic, but most ill-informed, 
excited and foolish counsels. 

Foreign nations who deal with us or make 
alliances against us can act promptly. Their 
foreign relations are conducted by a single will. 
We require the concurrence by a two-thirds 
vote of a Senate representing forty-five States, 
where unlimited debate is often used as a weap- 
on to prevent action altogether. It is rare 
that any Administration will have a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate. It is rare that impor- 
tant treaties committing the country to new pol- 
icies will not be the subject of difference be- 
tween political parties. So the party in opposi- 
tion is not unlikely to muster all its strength to 
defeat the policy of its antagonist. For a 
country at peace with all the world, confined 
within a single continent, such an arrangement 
may work well; but if we are to pursue a‘career 
of empire in Oriental archipelagoes, into China, 
perhaps into Africa, our Constitution must be 
amended and larger diplomatic authority con- 
ferred on the Executive. 

Our constitutional arrangements, State and 
national, are founded upon the principle of the 
equality of States and the equality of citizens. 
We have no training, no principles, no historic 
precedents that fit us for any other but self- 
government, We areas little fitted to govern 
barbarous archipelagoes as their people are to 
govern us. Any thoughtful person who will 
read the memoirs of any of the great diploma- 
tists of Europe—Metternich, Talleyrand, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe,. Lord Malmesbury, Sir 
Henry Bulwer—will see how impossible would 
have been the conduct of their negotiations 
under our system. Diplomatic secrets shared 
with ninety Senators, the power to declare war 
separated from the treaty-making power, no 
bargain with a foreign country to have binding 
force except those in which the political oppo- 
nents as well as the political friends of the Ad- 
ministration concur, Add tothisthe dominant 


power of public.sentiment which, tho always 
wise when it is deliberate, yet so often invades 
the atmosphere of American diplomacy with 
passionate, ignorant clamor from press ard 
from pulpit. Do not let it be supposed that in 
stating this as the first reason against the ac- 
quisition of an Eastern empire it is stated as 
the strongest. As I said in the beginning, the 
temptation constitutes, in my opinion, a dan- 
ger to the Republic greater than that of war or 
of rebellion. 

If this country, tempted by the desire to ex- 
tend the market for its manufacture or to ex- 
tend its foreign commerce, undertake to enter 
upon the competition with the great Powers of 
Europe for empire in the Eastérn Hemisphere, 
it will require very soon a reconstruction of 
our Constitution and an abandonment of our 
great principles of equality and constitutional 
liberty which lie at its foundation. It will 
change the sentiments and aspirations of. the 
people. The controlling passions, the control- 
ling motives of our public and private conduct 
will be ambition, avarice, glory, power, wealth. 
The teacher of the people will no longer be . 
found speaking of justice, freedom, humanity, 
charity. We shall go what is alike the common 
way of the great empires and the great repub- 
lics of the past: 


“ This isthe moral of all human tales, 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First freedom and then glory—when that fails ' 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And history of all its volumes vast 

Hath but one page.”’ 


I repeat what I have lately said elsewhere. 
The starry flag is no symbol of dominion or of 
empire. Let it never fly in time of peace over 
conquered islands or vassal States. It is the 
emblem of Freedom, of Self-government, of 
Law,,. of Equality, of Justice, of Peace on Earth 
and Good Will to Men, or, at least, as the 
older version hath it, of Peace to good-willing 
men on earth. President McKinley has won 
the love and the admiration of his countrymen 
by his hesitation to enter upon war even ina 
holy cause, except as a last extremity. He will, 
I believe, show the same quality of courage and 
of large patriotism in refusing to permit a re- 
sult to that war which will transform the char- 
acter of his countrymen, and, sooner or later, 
the Constitution of his country. 


Wasnuincton, D. C. 




































































































THE TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE HON. JOHN T. MORGAN, 


THIs subject has reached a stage at which it 
is necessary that the people and Government of 
the United States should fix a definite bound- 
ary of the national policy. 

The enlargement of our possessions in those 
countries that are outside the grand sweep of 
the geographical lines of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with its associated groups. of islands, and 
are not naturally within the influence or control 
of the American people, would be attended with 
difficulties that are not found to exist within 
those limits. They are serious difficulties, and 
are to be weighed only with reference to some 
national duty, or necessity, such as the defense 
of our country, or the protection of our com- 
merce. The aggrandizement of foreign con- 
quest, or the national pride we may feel in the 
display of great forces in warfare, or in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, or of great influence in 
statecraft, would not justify the expansion of 
our borders to include territory in Europe, 
Asia or Africa. 

America being all Christian, the moral and 
political foundations of all American govern- 
ments are laid upon the teachings and sanctions 
of the Christian creed, whichare thus bed-rock 
principles. 4 

In Asia and Africa the dominant creeds are 
antichristian, and where Christianity is not, re- 
publican institutions, at this day, are impossi- 
ble. They rested on crumbling foundations in 
the mythological periods of Greece and Rome. 
This Christian creed and free government, 
based upon the sovereignty of the people, are 
necessary associates in that highest humande- 
velopment which qualifies a people for the full 
enjoyment of liberty regulated by law. 

The Asiatic peoples now have no apparent 
aspirations that can lead them up to this high 
plane of excellence; and they will not be ani- 
mated with such desires and purposes until 
they have accepted the truth revealed in the 
Bible as the law of moral, social and govern- 
mental control. Until far greater progress is 
made by the Asiatics in this direction, the in- 
troduction of our plan of free government 
among them will be premature. 

The Christian missionary, and not the sol- 
dier or the legislator, has been and will be the 
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harbinger of free republican institutions; and 
we must wait upon their pioneer work to pre- 
pare the foundations of free institutions, and 
must protect them while they labor. 

Christianity is militant; but it wages war 
with the sword of the Spirit, and calls for the 
aid of governments and armies only when it 
suffers persecution. 

If the Government of the United States 
plants its flag in authority, civil or military, at 
any place in the world, it is bound by‘its Con- 
stitution to decree the freedom of religion. 
Under that decree, there can be no doubt that 
the Christian creed will, ultimately, become 
the foundation of the law of the land. 

In the Philippines and the Carolines, where 
the unnatural disseverance of the people into 
distinct communities through the rule of the 
Spaniard is proven by the fact that they are 
so estranged from each other that more than 
one hundred dialects are found among eight 
million people, their reunion as one family is 
possible only through some force inherent in 
the people, which will be developed when peace 
is securéd to them and freedom of thought and 
action are protected. Outward pressure and 
compulsory obedience to the will of the stran- 
ger have not only failed to unify those people 
under a common allegiance to their rulers, but 
it has driven them to despair of their race as 
being able or worthy to establish a national 
government. It may be that our better exam- 


ple and more humane treatment of these people . 


will go far to redeem them from these terrible 
disasters of misrule; but the method of work- 
ing out such a result is not within the legisla- 
tive or executive powers of our Government. 
It is the influence, the example and teachings 
of our people alone that can be relied upon to 
redeem them. 

If we should annex them as we have extend- 
ed our borders over the Indian tribes, and rule 
them without permitting them to participate in 
the government, as we have done in the case 
of the Indians, they would be in better condi- 
tion, it is true, than they are under Spanish 
rule; but they would ultimately perish, as the 
Indians are passing out. The influence upon 
our race of holding such people in political 
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subjection would be paralyzing to the energies 
and the noble aspirations that should always 
characterize the race called Anglo-Saxon. 

We tried the institution of slavery, in the 
actual and physical control of an inferior race 
and, while it lifted up the negro to a state of 
civilization far above that of his family in 
Africa and was, in that sense and in the Chris- 
tian sense, the greatest missionary work that 
was ever done, it reacted upon our people with 
a degenerating effect, and so disturbed our 
social organism, and so excited political jealous- 
ies, that we were plunged into a fratricidal war, 
from which we survived with a loss of life and 
property that is almost incomprehensible. 

The poflitical slavery of the inhabitants of any 
of the islands we may occupy, would possibly 
entail evils upon our home Government of a 
like kind, in the outcome. The most we cando 
for the advancement of those people, is to se- 
cure peace and liberty of action to them; as the 
three great Powers are endeavoring to do in 
Samoan Islands. If the United States, alone, 
were conducting this experiment in Samoa, the 
results would be more beneficial to those peo- 
ple, but so far they are not very satisfactory 

We are not propagandists of our free polit- 
ical or religious institutions, and cannot be, 
without discrediting the principle of their vol- 
untary adoption by other nations and races, 
when they crave and are prepared to claim the 
blessings that flow from them. Yet, we can- 
not refuse a helping hand to them when, for 
reasons of our national defense, or the just pro- 
tection we owe to our commerce and to our 
people, we are compelled to occupy places that 
are needful for such. purposes, and are thus 
brought into contact with them. 

To take the Philippine Islands for an illustra- 
tion: ‘it is a just expectation that the creation 
of a military station at a suitable port in Luzon 
Island would guarantee that group of islands 
against foreign interference and internecine 
warfare, and would give them an opportunity 
to adopt such political institutions as they pre- 
fer, under the right of local self-government. 
In such a course we would not assume sover- 
eignty over them, but we would exert an influ- 
ence upon them that would prevent them from 
disturbing our possessions, and would serve to 
protect them, in turn, from foreign and domes- 
tic disturbance. Such territorial expansion is 
neither colonization nor conquest, in any 
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political sense; and it is not more foreign to 
our just and necessary national policy than is 
commerce, or the freedom of the seas. 

Our national vessels on the high seas, wher- 
ever they may go, are within the sovereign ju- 
risdiction of the United States, and their decks 
and rightful seaway are likened to American 
soil as to their rights and responsibilities, and 
as to our duty to care forthem. If they are 
sailing craft, the winds that propel them are a 
necessary part of their freedom of the seas. If 
they are steamers, we can extend our sovereign- 
ty, by legitimate means, to secure for them 
coaling stations and harbors of refuge, to be 
held in our own right, without a dangerous ex- 
pansion of our borders, or of our political do- 
minion. The present war is likely to result in 
our possession of places that are of great value 
to our legitimate commerce. They have, in- 
deed, been thrust upon us by the necessary 
strategy of warfare, and are ours, rightfully, 
under the laws of nations. We would be want- 
ing in duty to our people concerned in com- 
merce-—and none of them are without interest 
in this branch of our national enterprise—if we 
failed to secure for them the advantages of pro- 
tected coaling stations at Manila, and at San 
Juan, in Porto Rico. This national duty is 
plain; and it is also true that coal is now more 
important than the winds as the motive power 
of commerce and war-ships. 

lf these obvious advantages to our country 
are acquired as the incidents of a just war, not 
waged for conquest, we cannot yield them with- 
out self-reproach; if we refuse to accept them it 
will be because we fear the effect upon our coun- 
try of any expansion of our possessions beyond 
the limits of this continent. Such apprehensions 
are born of idle and unworthy fears, and they 
will relegate a progressive and competitive na- 
tion, striving for the rewards of peaceful indus- 
try and the glory of a higher development, to 
the condition of stagnant and fruitless cumber- 
ers of the earth. If an American cannot suc- 
cessfully conduct commercial pursuits on the 
high seas, under the flag of his country, and 
find protection and safety on all the important 
lines of navigation, our posterity will be led to 
regret that their fathers had not bequeathed to 


-them the greater benefits that our race have 


secured under the British flag. No just reason 
can be given for a monastic policy which will 
shut up the energies of our people within a 
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fixed limit, and compel them to dwarf their en- 
terprises to the mere control of the trade with- 
in our present territory. This cannot be done 
without destroying the genius of our race. 

If, indeed, we are freemen at home, there is 
the greater reason why we should have the 
largest liberty and the greatest security in trade 
and intercourse with other countries. This 
can be accomplished, in any part of the world, 
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without annexing territory in countries that 
are outside the American sphere, and we should 
not hesitate to improve the opportunities that 


- the war with Spain have placed within our 


reach, by acquiring military outposts and har- 
bors of refuge for the protection of our com- 
merce, and making them strong for defensive 
purposes. ‘ 


Wasuincton, D.C. 





NEW INSPIRATION FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


BY THE HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM Iowa. 


THE evolution of the present-day Fourth of 
July celebration is an interesting study of the 
national character. It began in the exact spirit 
of John Adams’s prediction, with the universal 
noise of drums, the illumination of bonfires, and 
the delivery of patriotic orations. 

For .a whole generation the life of the occa- 
sion was robust, and the central feature of 
every celebration, great or small, was the ora- 
tor, who always took for his subject the histor- 
ica] events which the day commemorates. 

This stage in the development of the day 
culminated, probably, in 1827, in the universal 
national tribute to Adams and Jefferson, whose 
deaths on the preceding Fourth of July sug- 
gested a mysterious coincidence which had 
very powerfully affected the popular imagina- 
tion. The original spirit of the day, however, 
remained in more or less vigor for many years 
afterward, and never entirely disappeared even 
after the last surviving soldier of the Revolu- 
tion could no longer be carried to the platform 
and reverently exhibited as the hero of a former 
generation. 

As early as 1830 controversies had entered 
into the national situation, which made the 
prospects of the future more interesting to the 
people than the. recollections of the past. 
These controversies colored not only the poli- 
tics of the country, but gave direction to the 
popular enthusiasm in all its manifestations. 
For a period of thirty years the slavery question 
divided the country into sections and arrayed the 
people into factions, until wise men were be- 
wildered and good men in despair as to the fu- 
ture of the institutions founded by our fathers. 
Nobody seemed to know whether the National 


Government was to be a permanent order of 
politics or a transient adjustment of affairs, a 
solid structure builded for the ages, or a cob- 
house likely to go to pieces when any local 
interest saw fit to pull it down. In this long 
period of dissension, it nearly seemed that the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were both likely to 
perish. It is true that there never was an 
hour when the nation was without witnesses 
for the-truth.. But the mobs that dragged 
Anthony Burns through the streets of Boston, 
and chased John Greenleaf Whittier out of New 
England villages, what had they learned from 
the testimony of John Quincy Adams, still elo- 
quent from the grave? And the fanatics of 
freedom, weary with their long vigilin the night 
of slavery, denouncing the Constitution as a 
covenant with Death and an agreement with 
Hell, what had they learned from the counsel 
of Webster who, in the debate with Hayne, had 
filled the old Senate Chamber of the United 
States, where the Supreme Court now sits, 
with an intellectual splendor which lights up 
those narrow walls unto this day? 

A nation moving headlong in the direction 
of civil war, with its great statesmen absolutely 
helpless in the presence of volcanic forces 
which they could neither control nor compre- 
hend, was not in a frame of mind adapted to 
the celebration of its early history. Even less 
could a people bound hand and foot by the in- 
fluence of the slavery power find inspiration in 


celebrating the Declaration of Independence, 


with its far-reaching indictment against every 
denial of the rights of men. Some politicians 
tried to do it, claiming that our fathers meant 
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o say that liberty was suitable for white men 
only; but when Abraham Lincoln, in the de- 
bates of 1858, drove Stephen A. Douglas from 
hat position, he used only the legitimate weap- 
ons of reason and history. The nation was in 
p sad state when the only political party in it 
brave enough to stand for human liberty could 
see no hope for their cause without despising 
he Constitution of their country. 

From that standpoint the Civil War in the 
United States, in itself a superb moral specta- 

le, afforded the only solution of conditions 
which had become dead-locked and desperate 
in the last degree. It was the sublime fortune 
of a single generation, not yet passed from the 
stage of action, to defend successfully the in- 
tegrity of the Government, both territorial and 
moral, and to bring out of the chaos of civil 
strife a national sovereignty never again to be 
disturbed, and a national flag never again to.be 
reproached by the misery of a slave. The War 
of the Rebellion, historically considered, was a 
challenge thrown down by American slavery 
against the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; and in that sense the Army of the 
Potomac was the American Revolution, under 
the head of unfinished business. 

After the Civil War ended, the celebration of 
the Fourth of July had a significance which it 
had never had during the preceding generation. 
Men could think of the establishment of our 
Government without having their thoughts 
diverted by the possibility of its destruction. 
Men could read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and expound that immortal instrument 
without being confused by the ugly questions 
suggested on all hands by the enemies of sla- 
very, and so for a long period the Fourth of 
July enjoyed a new recognition as a popular 
festival and holiday. It became once more a 
time for. patriotic speech, and large influences 
were set in motion by it, helpful in the forma- 
tion of the national character. 

It has, however, been evident to all that the 
lapse of thirty years has greatly changed the 
character of the day, and effectually put its his- 
torical significance into the background. The 
great cities have gradually lost their interest in 
the day, which survives only in the fire-cracker 
and the small boy, with the police in constant 
pursuit, while even in the rural districts, in the 
villages and towns, one celebration in five years 
has been about all the people have felt able to 
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indulge in. Even these have lost their moral 
coloring, and degenerated into mere enterprises 
for getting the country people into town to 
trade. The orator, in earlier times, the center 
of the occasion, has everywhere dwindled to 
the measure of an unimportant. incident, and 
the reading of the Declaration of Independence 
is acquiesced in by the crowd as a matter of 
duty and of form. 

The speech itself is no longer expected to 
deal with the great events that belong to the 
day, but has become the vehicle for exploiting 
popular fads, reforms, or gloomy forebodings of 
the future. The speaker stands, with leading 
citizens around him, vainly striving against the 
innumerable noises that beset the situation, 
From midnight to midnight the juvenile popu- 
lation has the day in charge, and as the last 
sky-rocket goes on its journey the people 
turn wearily to their homes, inwardly grate- 
ful that another Fourth of July is at last 
over. 

A somewhat careful observance of these 
things leads to the conclusion that every gen- 
eration must have its own experience, its own 
awakening, its own conscious part in the prog- 
ress of the world. From that point of view, 
events have arisen within the year that promise 
to restore the Fourth of July celebration to a 
larger and more healthful influence. We are 
engaged in war; and while the burdens of mili- 
tary and naval operations and the enlistment 
of armies are grievous, there can be no doubt 
that the American people have guined, out of 
this unfortunate conflict, all that they will lose, 
and vastly more. 

There has never been a war in the history of 
the world more distinctly the result of the 
will and purpose of the people themselves 
than the present war with Spain. The case 
against Spain, based upon the unanswerable 
testimony of eye-witnesses, had become so 
plain that neither Presidents nor Congresses 
could resist the demand of the American people 
for immediate action. The people counted all 
the cost, and, without a motive base or ignoble, 
they demanded that the army of liberation in 
Cuba, and the people of that afflicted island 
should have help. It was evident to the 
statesmen at the Capital that the enterprise 
would prove an arduous and costly one; but to 
such an argument the American people re- 
fused to listen for a moment; they were ready 
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with men and money to do the thing which 
cheir hearts and consciences approved. 

And already their wisdom and judgment has 
peen vindicated, and the opinion of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, delivered at Birmingham in his 
famous speech, that in such affairs the people 
pf a country are wiser than all the Foreign Of- 
fices, has been justified. Already our national 
history has been enriched by new examples of 
neroism and self-sacrifice that will live in the 
legends of patriotism and liberty. The young 
men of to-day have not only the inspiration 
that comes from the great achievements of the 
past, but they have around them on all sides 
illustrations of valor and devotion to duty that 
have lifted the every-day life of the world into 
a purer and better atmosphere. Names have 
been added to the roster of fame that will live 
forever. Our squadron in the far East by one 
stroke of courage and genius has added the 
name of Commodore Dewey to the roll that 
pears the fame of our immortal sailors from 
Farragut back to John Paul Jones. 

On our own side of the earth, the squadron 
of the North Atlantic has already found an 
opportunity for a score of young American 
seamen to add to the glory of their country by 
exploits of almost unexampled daring. 

A generation without heroes of its own can 
have no lasting appreciation of the sacrifices of 
the past; and if this war had done nothing else 
than to kindle the hearts of our, young men, 
until they stand ready by the million to serve 
and defend their country, it has added infinite 
tiches to the national possessions. The spec- 
tacle of young millionaires throwing down their 
golf-sticks and their’ stroke-oars and enlisting 
with Roosevelt and his troopers, is in itself a 
sign that neither wealth nor luxury has cor- 
rupted the manhood of America; and the case 
ot Helen Gould contributing one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the Treasury of the United 
States is only one of many illustrations that 
patriotism, once aroused, makes all other sen- 
timents and motives of human life appear small 
and inconsequential. The scene that has been 
enacted in every State, in connection with the 
enlistment of the volunteers, has done more to 
strengthen the nation for the solution of all 
its difficult and pressing problems, than any- 
thing that has befallen the generation in which 
we live. It has exalted our country, made the 
flag of the Republic seem _ beautiful and 
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precious, and filled all hearts with a new sense 
of loyalty and devotion. 

But our intervention in Cuba has produced a 
gain even greater than that. For thirty-five 
years there have been smoldering among the 
people, in the ashes of the Civil War, ugly fires 
of prejudice and distrust. The work of the 
Union Army, tho complete in itself, was not 
fully done until the last surviving animosity of 
the Civil War was dead. The national conflict 
in which we are engaged operated at once to 
put an end forever to the old quarrel. The 
spontaneous expression of the national purpose 
instantly obliterated the lines of State and 
section and brought the whole people together 
under the inspiration of a common motive. 
The President of the United States, alert to 
take advantage of the times, has sealed the 
final reconciliation by selecting the surviving 
generals of the Confederate Army and appoint- 
ing them to take command of the sons of the 
veterans of both North and South, to go forth 
with them in the cause of liberty and humanity. 
With the son of General Grant and the nephew 
of General Lee holding high positions in our 
new army of volunteers, and General Wheeler, 
who commanded the Confederate cavalry, 
eagerly leaving his seat in Congress in order 
that, before he died, he might wear again the 
uniform of his country, it is evident that our 
day of suspicion and jealousy has gone forever. 

There is another aspect of the case hardly 
less satisfactory. The exigencies of our politics 
in the United States, owing to an unhappy con- 
troversy, now practically at an end, between 
the British Government and the people of Ire- 
land, has prevented, in a measure, that unity of 
thought and purpose which ought to prevail 
between the two great branches of the English- 
speaking race. It has long been evident that 
in their world-wide relations to the civilization 
of the age, the United States and Great Britain 
have a common concern and a common duty. 
It cannot be denied that the intention of the. 
Continental Powers, to constrain our Govern-_ 
ment in the discharge of its national duty 
toward Cuba, was nullified and turned aside by 
the outspoken friendship of Great Britain. 

While there are those who sagely doubt 
whether the action of the English Government 
has been dictated by good will for us alone, it 
needs no deep inquiry into the situation to see 
that our common lineage, language, literature, 
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laws and faith have drawn the two nations to- 
gether in the bonds of an alliance that is not 
likely to be again broken, This return to our 
natural relation only brings us back to the 
platform upon which our fathers stood after 
the War of the Revolution had been fought. 
Mr. Jefferson, writing to Mr. Adams in 1816, 
foresaw this new day in international politics. 
The prejudices of the Revolution had been re- 
enforced by the irritating circumstances that 
caused the War of 1812; yet this great Ameri- 
can did not hesitate to say that were the Eng- 
lish people ‘‘ once under a Government which 
should treat us with justice and equity, I 
should myself feel with great strength the ties 
which bind us together, of origin, of language, 
laws and manners; and I am persuaded the two 
people would become in future as it was with 
the ancient Greeks, among whom it was re- 
proachful for Greek to be found fighting against 
Greek in a foreign war.’’ 

It is too early to predict whether this war 
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conduct of the war, of course, involves the duty 
of striking Spain in all her possessions. It 
would be a strange policy if we should refuse 
to strike on account of the new and difficult 
questions involved in the future of the Spanish 
colonies, One thing is absolutely sure—when 
we have done with Spain her Government will 
be left without a foothold in the West Indies. 
If that involves our possession of Porto Rico 
the American people will not shrink from the 
responsibility. Nor is it likely that after our 
fleet has won its almost miraculous victory at 
Manila, and after the insurgents of the Philip- 
pines have finished on the land what our brave 
seamen have begun on the sea, this Govern- 
ment will consent to terms of peace that will 
commit those islands to the tender mercies of 
the country that has for so many centuries 
wronged and oppressed them. 

What our policy will be must be determined 
by events and time; but there need be no doubt 
that the American people, having undertaken 
this great work for civilization and human 
freedom, will stand .in the line of their duty 
until the boundaries of civilization and freedom 
are enlarged. If that means a new departure, 
a new policy, and a new national career, they 
will enter upon it with stout hearts and, as 
Bismarck once said, in the fear of God and of 
nothing else. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
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AMONG many discouraging symptoms the 
losing years of the nineteenth century have 
At least witnessed one political change which 
annot fail to be in the highest degree gratify- 
ng to all who have at heart the interests of 
ivilization, freedom and peace. It is the 
arked improvement which has recently taken 
place in the relations of the two great branches 
bf the English-speaking race. According to 
ull human probability, the future of civilization 

ust rest mainly with that race, whether it is 
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molding the world according to its ideals, or 
to be broken into a number of isolated, hostile 
or divergent groups. It would be difficult to 
overrate the importance of the present war if 
it should have the effect of making the United 
States a considerable naval power, and inspi- 
ring her people with a desire to play an active 
and habitual part in international politics. 

It is generally a mistake to make distant fore- 
casts in politics, and I think what most saga- 
cious Englishmen look forward to is much more 
a close and growing sympathy of public opinion 
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between the two nations than a very definite 
alliance. Such a sympathy would naturally 
lead to a more intimate consultation between 
their statesmen on matters of common interest; 
it would lead to an arbitration treaty providing 
for the amicable settlement of any cause of dis- 
pute between them; it would occasionally lead 
to joint action on particular international ques- 
tions which might arise; and it would consider- 
ably increase the moral influence of the United 
States on the affairs of the world. But all this 
is a different thing from permanent offensive 
or defensive alliances such as those which 
now unite the great Continental nations, and 
which were general at the time when the bal- 
ance of power was the chief preoccupation of 
statesmen. An alliance of this kind may some 
time come to pass, but it seems to me very re- 
mote. The English race on both sides of the 
Atlantic have always had a wholesome disin- 
clination to bind themselves by parchment ties 
dealing with distant and uncertain contingen- 
cies. There should be no attempt on such 
matters to force public opinion, The union, 
if it is to beenduring, must be the spontane 
ous outgrowth of common sympathies, common 
interests, common ways of looking on the great 
problems of the world, which will gradually 
efface old misunderstandings and reduce to im- 
potence those who for their own purposes are 
trying to foment jealousies and stimulate hos- 
tilities between kindred peoples. It is not, 
however, probable that the United States will 
for a long period exercise more than a very 
occasional influence, on foreign affairs, and 
especially on the affairs of Europe. 

In European politics, indeed, her interests 
are very slight, and those of England are not 
very great. Belgium and Holland—which are 
happily among the best-governed countries in 
Europe—are, it is true, vitally important to 
England; and she is bound by the strongest ties 
of treaty obligation and of interest to maintain 
their independence. The interest of England 
in the Turkish dominions is also considerable; 
but the opinion has been steadily growing that 
it has been much exaggerated, and that the 
changes which have taken place in European 
affairs since the Crimean War, as well as the 
moral decadence of the Turkish Empire, have 
profoundly modified the situation. Other 
nations have now greater interests in Con- 
stantinople than we have, and recent events 
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have produced a sense of Turkish misgovern 
ment which would make an Anglo-Turkish alli- 
ance impossible. The intervention of England 
during the Cretan rebellionand the Greek War 
was due to causes that are perfectly trans 
parent, Ourtreaty obligations and the manifes 
interests of peace made it imperative. There was 
a time when the Cretan rebellion threatened to 
produce a general conflagration, and tho the 
Concert of Europe, in dealing with it, has cer 

tainly not shown itself deserving of much 
respect, it at least prevented this catastrophe, 
We failed in preventing Greece from throwing 
herself into a wholly unjustifiable war; but 
when she was defeated we at least secured fo 

her much better terms than she could have 
obtained if she had been left at the mercy of 
the Continental Powers. Our first object was 
the maintenance of European peace, which is 
a supreme English interest; our next was % 
desire to prevent a nation which at least repre 

sented the civilizing, progressive, Christian ele 

ment inthe East from being hopelessly crushed, 
For the rest, it is the sincere desire of sensibl 

Englishmen to keep their country as far as pos- 
sible outside the coalitions and quarrels of the 


-Continent, tho it is not inconceivable that cir 


cumstances might arise which would compel 
England in self-defense to throw in its lot with 
one of the great coalitions into which Europ 
is at present divided. 

We may now ask what course America would 
be likely to take on these questions if she en 
tered actively into international politics. She 
has no special European treaty to maintain, no 
close or strong interest in European question 
of the balance of power, The maintenance of 
European peace is to heras to other nations af 
interest, but a far less pressing one than to 
European nations. I do not think, however, 
that in a question such as that of the Cretar 
rebellion or the Greek War she would, in the 
hypothesis I have mentioned, have piayed as 
inactive part. We have seldom had a more r 
markable illustration of the difference betweer 
Anglo-Saxon and Continental public opinion 
than in the impression made by the Armeniat 
massacres. When all due allowance has beet 
made for exaggerations and provocations, it 
remains certain that we have seen, at the clos¢ 
of the nineteenth century, a massacre, probabl 
exceeding in dimensions and certainly exceed 
ing in horrors the massacre of St. Bartholemew, 
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distinctly connived at, encouraged, if not insti- 
gated by a Enrepean Government. In Eng- 
land, as in America, this event produced a 
thrill of very genuine emotion, and it has pro- 
foundly affected English policy inthe East. On 
the Continent it scarcely excited a ripple of 
agitation, and certainly did not diminish the 
anxiety of European statesmen to ally them- 
selves closely with the military power of Tur- 
key. The part which was played by German 
diplomacy in Turkey on the morrow of these 
massacres will form one of the most memora- 
ble pages in the moral history of the nineteenth 
century. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that if America had been at this time a great 
naval power, accustomed to intervene in inter- 
national affairs, such an event as the Armenian 
massacres would have had a real influence on 
her policy. It might have forced American 
statesmen into a course of action very different 
from their habitual neutrality. It would cer- 
tainly have resulted in a greatly increased pres- 
sure of her influence in opposition to Turkish 
dominion. The American, like the English 
people, are peculiarly liable to be moved by 
strong gusts of humanitarian feeling which, for 
good or evil, her statesmen are obliged to fol- 
low. In England such outbursts have often 
seriously deflected the national policy. As 
long as America is isolated and unarmed they 
end in sterile demonstrations or generous sub- 
scriptions. But the time may come when they 
may deeply affect her political action. 

The great majority of the conflicts and em- 
barrassments of European nations outside 
Europe result from causes in which America 
has no part. Directly or indirectly they spring 
from the necessity of defending foreign domin- 
ions, and especially dominions in contact with 
uncivilized races. But America has foreign 
trade interests of a vital kind, and of these the 
Far Eastern Question forms a good illustration. 
The creation by the European Powers in the 
uncivilized and semicivilized portions of the 
world of great spheres of influence which are 
intended to be rigid commercial monopolies is 
one which is likely to affect profoundly the in- 
terests of both branches of the English race. 
It seems probable that this danger will be an 
increasing one, and with the greatly extending 
range of American production it is one which 
American statesmen will find it impossible to 
neglect. Peace and the open door are the two 
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great real interests of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and they are most likely to be attained by com- 
mon understandings and common action, 
America certainly needs no territorial expan- 
sion, and the acquisition of foreign territories, 
inhabited by alien races and unsuited for dem- 
ocratic government, seems to me wholly for- 
eign to her genius and her interests; but it is 
possible that she may find it necessary to ac- 
quire strategical ports, points of observation, 
harbors in which her ships may be coaled and 
docked in various parts of the globe. She 
must at least insist that Asia and Africa may 
remain open to her industry and enterprise. 
It can hardly be disputed thac such an aim is 
both. legitimate and rational. 

These appear to me at present her real for- 
eign interests, tho it is possible that others of 
a wider scope, relating to the balance of power, 
may some day arise, and not improbable that 
her vast and growing negro population may 
createa special African interest of another kind. 
The present war is at least likely to have taught 
her a lesson which she had long neglected. It 
is that war is not a thing that can be extem- 
porized, and that no nation, however great, is 
really secure which is not prepared to defend 
herself both on land and sea, in the first weeks 
after hostilities have been declared. Sensible 
Americans can hardly fail to have asked them- 
selves what disasters might not have followed 
if, instead of unready Spain, they had had to 
encounter one of those great military nations 
which have long understood that in modern 
war extreme rapidity of action is one of the 
first conditions of success. Within the limits I 
have stated, an increased intervention of 
America in the affairs of the world would, I 
believe, prove a real benefit to civilization. It 
would promote the interests of liberty, indus- 
trial progress, sound morals, and secure peace. 
Few things, however, could be more disastrous 
than that America should become infected with 
the habits of militarism and the conquering 
spirit that are so prevalent in Europe; that she 
should begin to seek in every international com- 
plication an occasion for aggrandizement; that 
she should lose her old and deep conviction of 
the iniquity of an unjust or even an unneces- 
sary war; and that the more unscrupulous of 
her politicians should learn to look to for- 
eign politics as the easiest path to party tri- 
umphs. 
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BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


You do not get much of an idea of him now- 
adays from Marryat. He used to be an irre- 
sponsible autocrat. At present, he is a mildly 
constitutional satrap. Back in Charles the 
Second's time he was the ship’s gentleman who 
knew nothing about sailorizing and did as he 
chose with his crew and his ship, secure in the 
protective power of his interest at court. But 
some fearful mutinies in the British Navy did 
much to cure all that, and to-day even when his 
Royal Highness or His Grace happens to be 
appointed to a battle-ship or cruiser, his second 
in command is certain to be a ‘crack ’’ officer 
whose advice is neverby any chance neglected. 
In our own navy we have had, of course, no 
court parasites in the cabin, altho in the ‘: for- 
ties’’ of the present century, if one may believe 
the newspapers of the day, the American naval 
commander had more shortcomings than he 
has ever indulged in since. When he got off 
to China—six months from Washington—he 
paid his debts now and then with the main-top 
bowline, and flogged his crew merrily whenever 


his liver got out of order, and confiscated their 
‘«slush funds ’’ to his own uses in a way which 
would speedily fetch him before a court-martial 
to-day. Sometimes he wasa ridiculous as wellas 
a vicious little king. The old-time sailor used to 
tell of ‘‘Mad Jack ’’ who painted the ‘‘ Cyane ” 
half red and half black to gratify his peculiar 


artistic tastes, and of ‘‘ Crazy Joe,’’ who came 
into New York harbor with the heads of a lot 
of Madeira donkeys sticking out of his ports in 
place of guns; and of another worthy, whose 
name escapes me, who reveled in flogging, 
which ceremony he always attended attired in 
full uniform with black cotton gloves having 
fingers much too long, and punctuating the 
proceedings with sympathetic moans and copi- 
ous tears shed into a huge bandanna, while 
urging the officiating boatswain’s mate to ‘ welt 
him harder, or I'll flog you, too.’’ They were 
sometimes petty tyrants, these chaps of the 
high collars and big stocks and much-laced 
lape!s, whose portraits are plentiful at Annap- 
olis. They lashed their men in the rigging, 
face upward to the tropicalsun; they put them 
in narrow boxes down in the hold along with a 
round shot which rolled around on their toes 
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as the ship labored, and they bullied their 
officers mercilessly; but they were wonderful 
seamen, and the way they handled the old 
‘«States frigate’’ and the ‘‘ Macedonian” and 
the ‘‘Constellation ”” under sail was something 
which made many an ancient Jacky forget the 
stripes and ridges left by the cat on his broad 
back, and denounce the modern ‘tin ship” as 
equally devoid of sailor menand disczfline. 

All this was necessary to the briny sea-dog 
flavor of the old-time captain of which the 
commanding officer of to-day has very little. 
In fact, he has lost about all of the romance 
which once was his, and is much more likely 
to be a quiet, well-valeted gentleman who 
studies and writes copiously in his cabin than 
the roaring skipper hurling objurgations in 
recondite sea slang from the quarter-deck to 
the royal-yard. Of course he still speaks of 
himself and his ship together as ‘‘I,’’ and so 
does the master of acoasting schooner; but oth- 
erwise he is rarely openly self-assertive. None 
the less his power to make his ship a ‘‘ happy” 
one or a floating inferno is as great as it ever 
was; the gulf between him and his officers is 
just as wide. He gets rather more real respect 
from those beneath him than the old-time com- 
mander received, and he staggers under a load 
of responsibility such as the old naval officer 
never dreamed of. 

The captain of an American war-ship wields 
of his own authority the sovereign power of the 
United States. That authority he cannot del- 
egate to any one except for the carrying out of 
the details of the general duties to be performed 
under it. The command is his; he can neither 
hift its duties toy#nother, nor can he avoid its 
burdens nor we its responsibilities. He is 
not a king who can do no wrong, but a king 
answerable for every wrong in his jurisdiction, 
whether he personally did it or not; and not 
only a king but an exemplar, for by statute he 
is to set for all below him the example of ‘‘ vir- 
tue, honor, patriotism and subordination.”’ 

He comes to his kingdom by an order from 
the Bureau of Navigation. He goes to the 
navy-yard where his ship 1s fitting out and to 
duty as the official expression is ‘‘ with’’ her. 
He inspects every detail of her preparation 


















until one day the Commandant of the Yard comes 
on board in full uniform, and so does he and 
his officers and the crew from the receiving 
ship, and the band. And then, as the bugle 
flourishes and the national air is played and the 
colors rise to the peak and every one salutes, 
he takes his ship—to him the greatest event in 
all his career (when he does it for the first 
time), his marriage not excepted. The builders 
being good American citizens may have exer- 
cised their right to show the flag before this 
official hoisting of the colors; but there is one 
other flag which simultaneously rises to the 
masthead which only the commanding officer 
of a vessel of the United States may display, 
and that is the narrow whip-like pennant. The 
national ensign descends at sunset; but the 
pennant stays aloft, as long as the ship isunder 
her commander. 

Then his serious responsibility begins. True, 
he will probably get out of his uniform and go 
back to his club, leaving his officers to struggle 
with the details of equipment; but the ‘‘ Regula- 
tions’ of the Navy do not contemplate any such 
vicarious proceeding, and in their uncompro- 
mising ‘‘He shall’’ etc., etc., make it very 
plain that whatever is done, no matter by 
whom, is his act. Indeed, to say all that he is 
to do or not to do is quite impossible here, 
without quoting too much of that blue vade 
mecum, the contents of which must be graven 
on the naval mind as on perennial brass. But 
it has, at least, the spice of variety. He must 
see that his men are stationed for every possi- 
ble evolution, cause them to be drilled, inspect 
everything, regulate lights and fires, provide 
for fire protection, establish mail facilities, 
look after the men’s health and see that they 
do not suffer from malaria or wet, cause the 
ship to be properly navigated, control the ex- 
penditure of ammunition and have target prac- 
tice, keep track of the efficiency of the junior 
officers, tell people where they can smoke and 
regulate how much, make the men keep clean, 
award punishments, and so on down to a re- 
finement of detail, which would soon convince 
the presiding goddess of the average household 
that she has no notion whatever of what the 
minutiz of housekeeping are, and which prob- 
ably finds its last expression in the command 
that 

‘*He shall require the bedding to be aired once 


a week, each piece being separately shaken out 
and hung uv.” 
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There are about 1,900 paragraphs in the 
‘* Regulations,” and those aimed at the captain 
are all-pervasive. in fact, most of them seem 
to hit him somewhere more or less. _Some- 
times he is told what he must do, then what he 
must not do. For example, if his ship is 
wrecked he must not abandon her until every 
one else has left. He must not put any one on 
an allowance of'water of less than a gallon a 
day; he must not permit the magazines to be 
opened without his knowledge and consent (as 
a matter of fact the keys are always kept in 
the cabin where he can see them); he must not 
perform a marriage ceremony himself, altho he 
can permit one if the ship be abroad, provided 
some civil officer of the United States is pres- 
ent, and will make the necessary official return; 
he must not inflict any punishments except 
those expressly designated and in the manner 
provided by law; and, perhaps, strongest of all 
the ‘‘must nots’’—and a direct inheritance from 
our last war with our ‘‘ kin beyond the sea’’— 
is this: 

‘‘He shall not permit any shipin the navy 
under his command to be searched by any person 
representing a foreign State, nor any of the 
officers or crew to be taken out of her so long as 
he has the power toresist. If force is used it 
must be repelled.”’ : 

While command afloat attaches to certain 
grades, it is not restricted to them. Thus a 
captain or a commander is never ordered to a 
subordinate position, but always (unless acting 
as a staff officer for an admiral) to the com- 
mand. A captain, however, is eligible to com- 
mand ships larger than those over which a 
commander may preside. Thus a first-class 
battle-ship like the ‘‘Iowa,’’ will always be 
commanded by a captain; a cruiser like the 
‘¢Marblehead”’ or ‘‘ Newport”’ will be under 
a commander. Still smaller vessels, such as 
lighthouse-tenders and torpedo- destroyers, may 
be commanded by lieutenant-commanders; 
while the torpedo-boats, tugs, etc., fall to lieu- 
tenants, or even to still lower officers. Every 
commanding officer, no matter what his actual 
rank may be, is called ‘‘Captain’’ by curtesy; and, 
again, no matter what his actual rank, he is en- 
titled to have his official visit returned by other 
commanding officers within twenty-four hours. 
Our youngest ‘‘ captain ’’ at present is Ensign 

Walter’ R. Gherardi, commanding the tug 
«« Sioux.” now on the Cuban blockade. He 
was graduated in 1895, and is aged about 
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twenty-three. He earned his billet by gallant 
rescue of men who fell overboard in a terrible 
gale. 

The captain of a war-ship leads a rather soli- 
tary life. The wardroom where the commis- 
sioned officers live and mess is an intimate sort of 
club, where every one has known every one else 
pretty much all his life. When a man steps 
upward from the. wardroom to the cabin, the 
old companionships end so long as joint service 
is to be done. Discipline makes this necessary. 
Further intercourse can be agreeable but never 
familiar; for the captain, so long as he is cap- 
tain, is never off duty. He messes alone, and 
has his own servants, his own boat with the 
gold arrow on the bow, and the ball or star on 
the flagstaff, according as he happens to be of 
the higher or lower command grade. Occa- 
sionally he invites the wardroom officers indi- 
vidually to dinner or breakfast—and a cadet 
1ow and then, to the usual disgust of that 
youth, who always deems a sepulchral stiffness 
the proper and, in fact, his safest line of beha- 
vior during the repast. At rare intervals he 
Ma, accept a bid to the wardroom table; but 
most captains fancy they perceive a didactic 
and abnormally mind-improving turn to the 
conversation of the younger officers on such 
occasions, and do not foster them. 

The captain stands no regular watch, but in 
time of bad weather, in entering and leaving 
harbors and in all emergencies, is on the bridge 
constantly. Ina fight he goes wherever he can 
direct the ship to the best advantage. When 
he is not actively engaged on deck he is proba- 
bly at work in the cabin with his clerk, con- 
cocting reports. The number of these which 
he has to transmit to the Navy Department is 
phenomenal. He produces two monthly, 
eighteen quarterly, four semiannually, one an- 
nually, eleven when certain events occur, three 
‘when necessary,’’ and, at various other times, 
nineteen more. All these have to be written 
on department blanks in a particular way, or 
else some red-tape‘haltered mule in Washing- 
ton will haul him over the coals, The system 
is absurd to the last degree, ought to be abol- 
ished, and will be when we get a Secretary of 
the Navy with sufficient courage to do so. 

The captain is the only person on board ship 
who can punish by his own authority; but he 
is strictly limited in the penalties which he can 
inflict. He can reprimand a commissioned or 
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warrant officer and put him under arrest. an( 
confinement fora maximum of ten days. Tem 
days is also the limit of imprisonment for en 
listed men in irons, single or double. Othe 
punishments are reduction in rating, solita 
confinement on full rations for seven days or on 
bread and water for five days, deprivation of 
liberty ashore and extra duties. Mildness 
itself, beside the old floggings and tyings up by 
the thumbs! 

There are no special rewards for the captain, 
nor any perquisites—unless he should choose 
to accept gold, silver and jewels on board fo 
safe keeping, in which case he must sign bills 
of lading and can collect half the usual percent 
age for such service, the other half being di 
vided between the admiral over him and th 
navy pension fund. But the admiral gets none 
unless he solemnly joins the captain in sharing 
the responsibility, otherwise the captain gets 
two-thirds, and the pension fund the rest. If 
a prize is taken the captain gets three-twen- 
tieths of the proceeds of the sale if his ves- 
sel be acting singly; if in squadron, one 
tenth; and he has the same proportion of the 
bounties which Uncle Sam pays for destroying 


_the enemy’s war-ships. 


He is not under orders of the United States 
diplomatic representatives abroad, and in fact, 
can exercise consular faculties himself with re- 
lation to American mariners in places where 
there are no resident consuls. The ‘right of 
asylum”’ is his particular bugbear, and is al- 
ways associated in his mind with courts- 
martial, Thenavy ‘‘ Regulations” on this sub- 
ject appear to be artfully contrived to muddle 
him, and at all hazards to get the Navy De. 
partment out of any possible share in a scrape 
if one arises. For example, he is told that 
asylum even in countries where revolutions are 
chronic is to be denied 
‘*except in the interests of humanity in ex- 
treme and exceptional cases, such as the pursuit 
of a refugee by a mob.’’ ; 

What are precisely ‘‘the interests of human- 
ity,” what cases are ‘‘extreme,’’ and what ‘“‘ ex- 
ceptional” he is left to find out the best way 
he can. 

As has been stated, he cannot divest himself 
ofcommand. If he leaves it without permis- 
sion, he is liable tobe degraded by a court-mar- 
tial to ‘‘the rating of ordinary seaman.”’ This 
has never happened, and never will happen. 
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When he is detached by order of the Govern- 
ment, the ceremonies attending his taking 
command are repeated, his pennant is lowered, 
and sometimes his officers pay him the compli- 
ment of manning his boat themselves and row- 
ing him ashore. And that is very pretty and 
graceful, but very irregular, and officially is 
supposed never to occur. 
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If he is detached by a higher Power than 
Governments, then and only then is his pen- 
nant lowered to half-mast, there to flutter until 
his flag-enshrouded body is borne away. And 
then it iscarried before him to the grave to the 
booming of the minute guns of his mourning 
ship, to which, like himself, it does not return. 


New York Cry. 





THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF VICKSBURG, 


BY GEO, B. DAVIS, 


LizuTENANT-COLONEL UNITED STATES ARMY. 


THE combined military and naval operations 
which terminated in the signal triumph of the 
Union arms at Vicksburg on July 4th, 1863, 
althothe most successful, were by no means the 
first of the costly and desperate attempts made 
by the army and navy in the West to reopen 
communication with the sea by regaining con- 
trol of the Mississippi River. At the very out- 
break of the Civil War the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, keenly alive to the strategic impor- 
tance of the river, spared no endeavor to secure 
undisputed control of its waters. The captured 
navy-yards at Norfolk and Pensacola were 
ransacked for guns and mortars of all shapes 
and sizes, which were hurried to the West and 
mounted, until the banks of the stream fairly 
bristled with batteries from Cairo, Ill., to the 
strong defensive positions in the delta below 
New Orleans. In addition to the land defenses, 
such of the river fleet as remained in their pos- 
session were converted into powerful floating 
batteries, some of them formidably armored, 
which later proved to be most dangerous an- 
tagonists to.the hastily constructed but suc- 
cessfully handled gunboats of the Federal Navy. 

If it was important to the Confederacy to 
close the river, it was still more important to 
the Federal Government to reopen it, not only 
as an outlet for the commerce of the West, but 
to accomplish the vastly more important pur- 
pose of severing the Confederacy in twain and 
preventing supplies from the fertile districts in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas from reaching 
the great armies of Lee, Bragg and Beaure- 
gard in Virginia, Tennessee and the Carolinas. 

Altho there was much planning and corre- 
sponding, the first efficient steps in the direc- 
tion of freeing the great river from Confederate 


domination were taken by General Grant in 
the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson in. 
the lower waters of the Tennessee River in 
January and February, 1862. The desperate 
two days’ battle at Pittsburg Landing, the siege 
and capture of Corinth, the reduction of the 
strong works at New Madrid, Fort Pillow and 
Island Number Ten were all steps tothe same 
end, and resulted in the reoccupation of Mem- 
phis and in securing control of the river from 
Cairo to a point some distance above Vicks- 
burg. But this was not’all. The brilliant 
operations against the defenses of the lower 
river, conducted jointly by Admiral Farragut 
and General Butler, terminated, for the time, 
in the capture of the city of New Orleans, and 
the restoration to the Union of the territory in 
its immediate vicinity. Somewhat later, in 
1862, a combined land and naval expedition, 
under General Williams, powerfully supported 
by a strong fleet under Admiral Farragut, 
passed the formidable batteries at Port Hudson, 
ascended the river to the great bend opposite 
Vicksburg, and attempted the construction of 
the famous canal which was to render the for- 
formidable batteries powerless for harm by 
diverting the river from its ancient bed to a 
new channel, beyond the range of the guns 
‘which swept every portion of the water. front 
from the frowning bluffs above the town. — But 
the ‘‘ Father of Waters,’’ declined either to co- 
operate or to be diverted, and the expedition 
was reluctantly abandoned. 

Just as the year 1862 was drawing to its close, 
General Grant, who had advanced into north 
Mississippi, determined to take advantage of 
the position, gained at so much cost, by attempt- 
ing a combined operation against the city from 
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both front and rear. General Sherman, with 
about 30,000 men, was to move down the river 
from Memphis and attack the northern defenses 
of the city on the Yazoo River, while General 
Grant was to operate against the place from his 
position of advantage in the rear. To the suc- 
cess of such an undertaking the closest com- 
munication and absolute concert of action were 
necessary; but these conditions, under the dif- 
ficult circumstances of the case, were simply 
impossible of attainment. General Grant’s line 
of communications with his bases of supply was 
cut by General Van Dorn, thus paralyzing his 
advance and enabling the enemy to withdraw 
his forces to Vicksburg to dispute the advance 
of the forces under Sherman which were men- 
acing the place from the north, 

General Sherman, operating with the great- 
est difficulty, on account of the inclemency of 
the season and the unusually high water, which 
everywhere overfiowed the banks of the river 
and made movements by land almost impossi- 
ble, succeeded in effecting a landing near the 
mouth of the Yazoo River and attempted, in 
the face of insurmountable difficulties, to dis- 
lodge the Confederates from their strong po- 
sition behind the Chickasaw Bayou. The 
gallant and well-directed assaults were to no 
purpose, however, and General Sherman was 
obliged to withdraw from the undertaking. 
Re-embarking his troops, which had meantime 
passed under the command of his superior, 
General McClernand, he ascended the Arkansas 
River, and, in co-operation with Admiral Por- 
ter, attacked and carried the strong Confederate 
works at Arkansas Post, capturing some 5,000 
prisoners and a large number of flags and can- 
non, 

As a result of these movements, which had 
been costly in loss of life and. material out of 
all proportion to the successes achieved, the 
close of the year 1862 found the Mississippi 
from its mouth to Port Hudson, a point con- 
siderably north of New Orleans, in the secure 
possession of the United States. From Vicks- 
burg to the mouth of the Ohio, also, the Fed- 
eral troops were in absolute control of the main 
river and its principal tributaries, which were 
again open to commercial navigation. Vicks- 
burg, however, with its strong defenses, truth- 
fully called ‘‘the Gibraltar of America,’’ still 
barred the passage to the Gulf. Its batter- 
ies were to all appearance stronger and more 
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formidable than ever,while the prospect oftheir 
capture or reduction seemed very distant in- 
deed to the anxious Government in Washing- 
ton. 

As soon as General Grant heard of the fail- 
ure of the attempt at the mouth of the Yazoo 
he arranged for the immediate withdrawal of 
the bulk of his command from the interior of 
Mississippi, and, in obedience to orders from 
Washington, hastened to Memphis to supervise 
the dispatch of re-enforcements to McClernand 
and Sherman, who were recalled from the Ar- 
kansas and directed to concentrate their forces 
at the mouth of the river. Thither General 
Grant proceeded iin person, and, after a con- 
ference with his subordinate commanders, re- 
turned to Memphis to complete his prepara- 
tions for the task of reducing the powerful 
works in Vicksburg and its vicinity. 

The troops collected for the expedition were 
organized iato four corps: the Thirteenth, Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth, command- 
ed respectively by Generals McClernand, Sher- 
man, Hurlbut and McPherson. The corps 
of McClernand and Sherman, which had in 
the meantime been concentrated at Napoleon- 
ville, were ordered to Young’s Point, a short 
distance above Vicksburg on the west bank 
of the river. -McPherson’s corps was put in 
motion to join them, while the Sixteenth Corps, 
under Hurlbut, was assigned to the task of 
holding Memphis and occupying the positions 
gained in West Tennessee during the campaigns 
of the preceding year. 

The great work which now confronted 
General Grant could possibly have been ac- 
complished with greater certainty had he con- 
centrated his army at Memphis and moved it, 
in a single united body, into the interior of 
Mississippi in rear of Vicksburg. This would 
have compelled General Pemberton to abandon 
the city and fighta battle in the open, on equal 
terms, or retire to his works and there undergo 
a siege, of the result of which there could 
have been not a moment’s doubt. But this 
General Grant was not permitted to do, and he 
consequently set about the task of reducing the 
place from a base on the river itself, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the city. 

Twenty miles above the town is a large west- 
ward curve in the river, called Milliken’s Bend; 
at the city itself the channel makes.a broad 
sweep to the east; thirty miles to the south is 
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another large turn to the west extending from 
New Carthage to Grand Gulf. Near the base 
of the bend immediately in front of the city 
were the remains of the Farragut-Williams 
canal of the preceding year—a stark, dead fail- 
ure, breeding catfish and malaria, and of no 
possible use in the projected operations. As 
much store was set, by the authorities in 
Washington, upon the completion of this canal, 
General Grant’s first efforts were directed to 
the construction of a new opening, more ac- 
cessible to the current of the Mississippi than 
the old one had been, and which it was con- 
fidently hoped would succeed in diverting the 
waters of the river from the main channel 
which was overlooked by the frowning batter- 
ies which commanded it at every point of its 
course, 

From January 22d to March 7th the work of 
digging went steadily on, the labor being per- 
formed by details of troops, assisted by steam- 
dredges brought down for the purpose from St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. On the latter date, as 
the excavation was approaching completion, a 
sudden rise in the river broke down the frail 
barrier, flooded the peninsula, and drove the 
troops to seek shelter on the levee from the 
rising waters. Altho the banks of the canal 
were filled there was no ‘‘scour,’’ and after two 
weeks of wet-nursing the scheme was finally 
abandoned. Curiously enough, the work which 
the river could not be induced to do during the 
war, its treacherous waters have since accom- 
plished unaided, and in a manner which bade 
fair at one time to cause great disaster, if not to 
threaten for a time the commercial destruction 
of the city. The point chosen by the river for 
its new bed, however, was so completely 
dominated by the fire of the batteries, during 
the siege, as to have been absolutely untenable 
for working parties, or passable by boats had 
the canal been constructed. 

The canal having failed, the bayous on both 
sides of the river were now explored with a 
view to find a suitable base of operations. 
General McPherson was directed to examine 
the water passage by way of Lake Providence, 
on the west bank, which was done, but only to 
discover that, by reason of shallow water and 
submerged stumps, the route was impracticable. 
A more formidable expedition was sent to ex- 
plore the Yazoo Pass on the eastern bank; and 
this, too, after something had been gained in 


the way of encouraging results, was also aban- 
doned. 

General Grant now determined, after a con- 
ference with Admiral Porter, to march his 
army down the west bank of the river to a point 
opposite Grand Gulf, some thirty miles south- 
west of Vicksburg, cross to the east bank, and 
approach the city from the southeast. To ac- 
complish this it was necessary for Admiral Por- 
ter to get below the town by running the bat- 
teries, in order to carry supplies for the army 
and to ferry the troops across to the east bank 
of the river, This plan abounded in dangers, 
many of which could not have been foreseen 
or provided against, and the movement, as a 
whole, could be justified by nothing short of 
absolute successes Danger and difficulty, how- 
ever, served only to stimulate the great Union | 
commander to greater exertions and, having 
satisfied himself that his scheme was practi- 
cable, he now addressed himself to the details of 
its execution. Of all these the most difficult 
was the passage of the formidable batteries 
which swept the tortuous channel of the river 
at every point of course in front of the city. 

To determine the practicability of the scheme 
Commodore Ellett, on the night of February 
2d, succeeded in running the batteries in the ar- 
mored gunboat, ‘‘Queen of the West”; he 
was followed, on the night of the 13th by 
Lieutenant Brown of the navy, who made the 
passage successfully in the gunboat ‘‘ Indiano- 
la.”’ Near Natchez Lieutenant Brown picked 
up Commodore Ellett and the crew of the 
‘*Queen of the West,’’ which had grounded in 
a fog, and sustained such injuries as to cause 
her abandonment. This proved that the bat- 
teries could be passed at night, by suitably pro- 
tected vessels, and settled the question of 
a crossing below the town. On the night of 


‘April 16th a fleet of transports and gunboats, 


commanded by Admiral Porter, ran the gantlet 
of the batteries, without serious loss, and an- 
chored at New Carthage. A. second fleet 
passed down on the night of April 22d. 

General Grant now undertook the herculean 
task of moving his infantry and artillery through 
the swamps and bayous opposite the city toa 
point below the great bend from which a cross- 
ing to the east bank could be easily effected, 
Great as the difficulties were, the main body of 
the army succeeded in crossing the dense jun- 
gle by April 29th, a little less than ten days 
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from the day set for the beginning of the move- 
ment.. On April 29th, McClernand’s corps 
being in readiness, Admiral Porter steamed 
out from Hard Times at about eight in the 
morning, and soon after noon had succeeded 
in silencing the Confederate batteries at Grand 
Gulf. At daylight on the 30th McClernand 
began crossing, and by noon of the same day 
the entire Sixteenth Corps had passed to the 
east bank of the river at Bruinsburg, a short 
distance to the south of Grand Gulf; by the 
following morning McPherson’s corps had also 
crossed, Sherman being left to make a demon- 
stration above the city to divert attention from 
the crossing of McClernand and McPherson. 
The advance began on the morning of May 
Ist, and the enemy was soon encountered at 
Port Gibson, a short distance to the east of the 
landing-place at Bruinsburg. The engagement 
began at half-past five in the. morning by an 
attack of Osterhaus’s division, supported later 
bythe rest of the Thirteenth Corps, and by two 
brigades of McPherson’s corps, one of which, 
under the immediate direction of General Mc- 
Pherson, turned the right of the Confederate 
line and caused its retirement from the field. 
Sherman, whose troops had been engaged in 
the diversion above the city, was now recalled 
and ordered to join the main body. Crossing 
at Grand Gulf, he reached Hankinson’s Ferry 
on the 7th, completing the concentration of 
the army, and bringing with him 100,000 ra- 
tions, which, with those already on hand, gave 
five days’ food to the entire army. Uponthese 
supplies, with such food as could be gathered 


in the country, the Union soldiers were com-' 


pelled to subsist during the three weeks of 
active campaigning which followed. 
On May roth the three corps were concen- 


trated on the line of the Big Sandy, and the’ 
advance toward Jackson was begun. Moving as” 


far as possible on parallel roads, the Union 
Army took up its line of march for the capital 
of Mississippi. McPherson, who formed the 


extreme right of the Federal Army, encoun-— 


tered the enemy at Raymond on the 12th, and 
succeeded in driving him from the field with 
but little difficulty; on the 14th, at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the corps of Sherman 
and McPherson entered the city of Jackson, 
easily overcoming the brief but gallant resist- 
ance offered by the brigades of Gregg and 
Walker, which had been charged with the 
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defense ot the town. The public property and 
the railroad tracks in the vicinity of the place 
were destroyed, a small quantity of supplies 
was gathered, and the city was then aban- 
doned by the Union troops. On May goth, 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston had been directed by 
President Davis to ‘‘ proceed at once to Missis- 
sippi and take chief command of the forces 
there.’’ In obedience to this order General 
Johnston reached Jackson on the 13th, just as 
the brigades of Gregg and Walker were retiring 
before the advance of Sherman and McPher- 
son. Realizing the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion, he at once sent the ominous reply ‘‘I am 
too late,” and then set about the organization 
of such forces as were available for the relief of 
the beleaguered city. 

McClernand, whose corps was on the left of 
the Union Army during its advance upon Jack- 
son, and so did not take part in the operations 
in that vicinity, was ordered by General Grant, 
on the 15th, to set his command in motion in 
the direction of Vicksburg. He was joined. by 
McPherson on the morning of the 16th, and 
both corps were hurled, without halting, upon 
the position assumed by the enemy at Cham- 
pions Hill, from which the defenders, composed 
of Stevenson’s, Loring’s and Bowen’s divisions 
of Confederate infantry were driven just at the 
close of day. The Union victory was most 
complete, the enemy retiring to make a last 
stand at the Big Black River. This availed 
nothing, however, and the Confederates, after 
a stubborn resistance, were overpowered and 
forced back into the defensive lines in rear 
of the city of Vicksburg, where General Pem- 
berton began his preparations for resisting the 
siege operations which had now become inevi- 
table. 

The corps composing the Union Army were 
assigned their positions in the line of invest- 
ment as they approached the town—Sherman 
on the right, McPherson in the center, and 
McClernand on the left. As the Confederate 
lines were still believed to be unprepared for 
defense, General Grant ordered a general as- 
sault to be made on the 1gth, with a view to 
carry the works by a coup de main, or to secure 
a lodgment which would have the effect of 
shortening the tedious operations of the siege. 
The assault was gallantly delivered, but was 
unsuccessful, failing so narrowly, however, as 
to lead the Union commander to order instant 
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preparations to be made for another and more 
formidable assault on May 22d. Altho the 
time was short and the means at hand all too 
meager, the Confederate commander took full 
advantage of the time allowed him to complete 
his preparations to receive the desperate attack 
which he now believed to be impending. On 
the Union side points of attack were agreed 
upon, troops were told off to form the assault- 
ing columns, and preparations were made to 
support the attack by a predominating fire of 
artillery. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 22d 
the corps composing the Union Army moved 
out into the open and advanced to the attack 
of the formidable Confederate lines in their 
front. No assault was ever more bravely made 
or persisted in with sterner determination. 
The Union flags were carried steadily forward 
under the murderous fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry, and planted on the parapets of the ene- 
my’s works at several points as the brave sol- 
diers of the West slowly fought their way to 
the very ditches of the Confederate batteries, 
and doggedly maintained their positions on the 
ground which they had gained at such terrible 
sacrifice; but alltonopurpose. The entire army 
was in line of battle, and there were no supports 
to press. the advantage already gained or to hold 
the positions which had been so bravely won. 
No troops succeeded in entering any. of the ene- 
my’s works with the exception of Sergeant Joseph 
B. Griffith, of the Twenty-second Iowa Volun- 
teers, and some eleven privates of the same 
regiment. Of these none returned save the 
sergeant and one surviving comrade, and the 
assaulting columns were very slowly and reluc- 
tantly withdrawn. The two assaults had been 
made at a cost of over 4,000 men in killed and 
wounded, and had accomplished nothing. _It 
need hardly be said that no more assaults were 
attempted, and the besiegers now addressed 
themselves to the task of constructing ap- 
proaches and of reducing the Confederate 
stronghold by the slower but more certain 
method of siege operations. The lines of in- 
vestment were now closely drawn, communica- 
tions were interdicted, all sources of supply 
were shut off, and the city was now certain to 
fall, unless it could be relieved from without, 
and for relief the garrison waited in vain. 

Each day, asthe siege wore on, only served to 
strengthen the iron grip of the line of investment 


and add to the aggressive power of the Union 
Army. Communications were opened with 
the river above the city, and depots-of supply 
were established, into which poured a seem- 
ingly endless stream of provisions and munitions 
of war. Supplies abounded, ammunitions and 
re-enforcements were constantly arriving, while 
the sick and wounded were transferred to cool 
hospitals in the North, where they speedily re- 
covered and were restored to duty. 

With Pemberton, however, things were now 
going steadily from bad to worse. The losses 
which occurred in the battles in rear of the 
city had not been made good, ammunition 
was rapidly disappearing, the supply of food 
was running dangerously low, and the patient, 
uncomplaining troops: in the trenches—under- 
fed and overworked—were beginning to suffer 
from diseases incident to thetropical climate in 
which the desperate defense had to be carried on. 
Rations were reduced again and again, the non- 
combatant people of the city clamored for food, 
and vainly sought shelter from the searching 
fire of the Federal batteries; while the sick and 
wounded demanded attentions which could no 
longer be afforded them, and the Confederate 
commander anxiously scanned the horizon for 
the relief which never came. 

As the month of June drew to its close, 
General Pemberton became convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of persistng in a defense 
of which there could be but a single ter- 
mination. On July 1st the opinions of the 
division commanders were taken, and, as they 
only served to confirm his own view, the 
Confederate commander, after a further con- 
ference with his subordinates, resolved to open 
communications with the enemy with a view to 
a capitulation, An offer to appoint commis- 
sioners for the purpose of preparing terms of 
surrender was instantly rejected by General 
Grant, who would consent to no terms short of 
unconditional surrender. General Pemberton 
was assured, however, that ‘‘the men who had 
shown so much endurance and courage, as 
those now in Vicksburg, would be treated with 
all the respect due to prisoners of war.’’ At 
nine o'clock on the morning of the Fourth of 
July the terms of surrender were completed, 
and, an hour later, the heroic garrison marched 
out of the city and stacked its arms in token 
of submission. Four days later Port Hudson 
fell, thus putting an end to the Confederate 
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domination of the river, over which the Star- 
spangled Banner now floated, unchallenged, 
from its source to the sea. - 
And so it came about that, at Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg, the rising tide of rebellion reached its 
high-water mark, thenceforward slowly to re- 
cede until, at Appomattox Court House, its tur- 
bulent waters were to reach their normal level. 
On those hard-fought fields, widely separated 
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in distance, the same question was referred to 
the stern arbitrament of war, and finally de- 
cided; and the men of the North and of the 
South waged desperate battle for a principle 
which their sons to-day, in distant lands, are 
fighting side by side to establish—‘‘ that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 
West Point, N. Y. 





PATRIOTISM AND THE FLAG. 


BY THE REV. DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT, 


At the Battle of Malvern Hill, in the late 
Civil War, a number of boys in blue were cap- 
tured by the Confederate Army and imprisoned 
in Barrett’s Tobacco Factory, Richmond, Va. 
Subject to the same inhumanity that has made 
the names of Libby Prison and Andersonville 
the synonym of human _ heartlessness and 
cruelty, these noble men well-nigh perished 
through sickness and starvation. Yet no 
amount of suffering and no anticipation of 
death could check the glow of their enthusiasm 
or cool the ardor of their love. Their sacrifice 
only intensified their patriotism and, tho under 
strict surveillance, they determined to cele- 
brate in some fitting way the approaching 
Fourth of July. This was in 1862, The lead- 
ing spirit in this heroic band was Timothy J. 
Regan, of Irish descent and a recent emigrant 
from Wales. Thocoming to this country only 
just before the War, he was asardently a patriot 
and an American as any man in his company. 
He belonged to Company E of the Ninth Mas- 
sachusetts regiment. How to give vent to their 
pent-up feelings and the love of country, which 
could no longer be forbidden expression, was 
the problem that confronted these helpless 
heroes. They. decided to make a flag, even tho 
its discovery meant instant death to its pos- 
sessors. 

Pathetic and beautiful was the task these 
martyrs in the cause of human liberty set them- 
selves. They must literally rob their own 
backs for its accomplishment. Gathering as 
best they could the necessary materials fora 
large flag, the Fourth was made the day for 
concerted action. Twenty or twenty-five men 
were in this part of the prison. Some of them 
were able secretly to purchase enough white 


and red for the stripes. A flannel shirt made 
the groundwork of blue. From another shirt, 
of white cotton, were cut the stars. Poor as 
was this garment, Regan paid for it the sum of 
six and a half dollars. He also furnished the 
needles and thread, In early twilight, in con- 
cealment, and as best they could, the brave 
men wrought. The task was accomplished. 
The flag was theirs. Hearts that knew no 
other pleasure thrilled with emotion. Eyes, 
hollow with hunger and pain, wept through ex- 
cess of joy. High upamong the timbers of the 
roof the eloquent banner was unfurled, where 
the wary guards could not see it as they looked 
in through the window. Then as the sun 
mounted the sky and the day came to its cli- 
max of splendor, these sick and weary, hungry, 
starving and dying men huddled together 
under the Stars and Stripes that they might 
thus celebrate the day of their nation’s inde- 
pendence, and give their bursting hearts one 
more chance to demonstrate their unspeakable 
love of country. Did ever patriotism find 
nobler expression? Did ever the flag better 
prove its power as the symbol of a nation’s 
freedom and life? One of the divinest senti- 
ments in the human heart voices itself when- 
ever the national banner is unfurled. It so 
beautifully and worthily embodies the thought 
of country as to stir, at all times, the patriot’s 
heart with emotion. Who, then, can picture 
the feelings of these boys in blue, huddled to- 
gether on that memorable Fourth, in that 
Southern prison, under the ‘‘ Red, White and 
Blue ’’? 

The flag was soon taken down. As it could 
not be kept without peril tolife it was torn into 
strips and divided among the twenty or more 
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men present. Each wound around his body as 
a sacred memento the piece given him. Nor 
was this the last of this wondrous banner. The 
men of this prison were soon exchanged. 
Regan was so sick that his comrades were com- 
pelled to support him while standing in line 
waiting for his turn. Wherever the liberated 
patriots went their portion of the flag went 
with them, After the war, by persistent cor- 
respondence, Regan succeeded in recovering 
every piece. The last was secured only about 
five years ago. All wereagain sewed together, 
and the banner of prison days completely re- 
stored. Through the recent death of Regan 
this unique flag came into the possession of 
Thos. G. Stevenson, Post 26, G. A. R., Rox- 
bury District, Boston, The deceased comrade 
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was himself a member of this post. From a 
veteran of the naval service, now a member of 
this same order, the writer learned these facts 
in detail. It was this veteran’s privilege re- 
cently to look upon this flag and to experience 
the profoundest emotions as he listened to the 
marvelous story of its origin and preservation 
and realized the significance of its history. It 
is doubtful if the story of this banner can be 
paralleled among all the magnificent annals of 


our country. To rescue its record from ob- 


scurity is to add another tribute to the splendid 
heroism, the matchless and pathetic patriotism 
of those who gavetheir lives to the defense and 
preservation of the nation that has made the 
flag the symbol of its unity and power. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





Ir was in the border States that the troublous 
times of the early sixties fell the hardest. In 
the North and in the South the people were a 
unit against the common enemy; but in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the question was, ‘‘ Who 
is the common enemy ?”’ 

United in the South by blood, early associa- 
tion and the common interest of slavery, and 
united to the North by a love and devotion to 
the old flag, and the feeling, wnich, lying in 
abeyance from environment and worldly inter- 
est, stillcropped up inthe Scotch-Irish element 
by which Kentucky and Tennessee were largely 
settled, that no man had a right to regard a 
fellow-man, whatever his color might be, as 
a chattel to be bought and sold, the people 
in the Debatable Land, which was neither 
North nor South, were sore bested and in a 
strait between two. 

One by one the Southern States dropped off 
like beads from a broken string, the border 
people looking on with fear and apprehension. 
Happily Kentucky, by the timely counsel and 
wise policy of her great son, John J. Chitten- 
den, kept her integrity. But Tennessee, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of the eastern 
part of the State, passed her ordinance of se- 
cession in June of ’61, Thena hegira began to 


take place, the people of East Tennessee pour- 
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ing like a flood through the southern gateway 
of the Alleghanies, Cumberland Gap. 

Between East Tennessee and Kentucky 
stretches a mighty mountain wall, lying all 
along the eastern border of Kentucky. Through 
the impenetrable barrier of the Cumberland 
Mountains, with their steep slopes, their narrow 
gorges, their inaccessible hills and wall-like 
ridges, there is one depression in the great 
wall. One rocky way between north and south, 
known to the long, thin line of pioneer travel- 
ers, who made their way weary through it, as 
‘*The Wilderness Road,’’ or ‘‘ The Kaintuck 
Hog Road.” And it was through this rocky 
defile, seventeen hundred feet high and half a 
mile across from crest to crest, with the pinna- 
cles on either side soaring up thousands of feet 
above, that the loyal hearts and true of East 
Tennessee, denied the easy and natural way up 
over the western border by the Southern troops 
which were massing along that line, poured 
like a flood in those early war days. 

No one in the border-land had any heart for 
festivities in those times, when half of our sons, 
brothers, fathers and lovers had gone off to 
join Humphrey Marshall's forces in southern 
Kentucky, and the other half had flocked to 
Nelson’s side at Camp Dick Robinson. So 
the Fourth of July was unmarked by the usual 
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fire-crackers and cannon, whereby we were 
wont to express our patriotism in the little 
Kentucky town of D.; and we were all quietly 
pursuing our accustomed occupations when, 


about ten o’clock onthe morning of the Fourth, 5 


a negro came galloping into town, and awoke 
us up effectually by reporting that a body of 
East Tennesseeans from Cumberland Gap were 
marching toward town on their way to join the 
Federal camp beyond. The news spread like 
wild-fire. Some tossed their heads scornfully 
and scowled, and others rejoiced. While we 
were standing on the street discussing the 
strange tidings, a gentleman came riding up 
and said that the soldiers were starved, weary 
and footsore; that they were to be halted for a 
noonday’s rest in the grounds of the great Sem- 
inary building, and all who felt disposed could 
bring any supplies which they could furnish at 
so short a notice, and give them dinner before 
they started again on their weary march to 
camp. ’ 

The word was enough to dissipate the groups 
of gossipers. The time was short, for it was 
then eleven, and they were to reach the town 
by twelve; but to work we went with a will; 
servants, children and ladies, all were pressed 
into service, mixing bread, washing potatoes, 
grinding coffee, broiling ham, etc. At last, 
leaving the fire to do the rest, we flocked out 
to the highroad to see the incoming. 

We children, whose ideas of soldiers were 
the pictures in the story-books of unbroken 
columns in all the pomp and circumstance of 
war, were bitterly disappointed at the long, 
thin, wavering line of weary and worn men 
who straggled along the highway, clad in home- 
ly, home-spun coats of many colors, carrying 
their grandfathers’ Revolutionary rifles, dilapi- 
dated shot-guns, with primitive powder-flask 
and shot-pouch; with worn-out shoes, or no 
shoes at all, limping painfully along. 

But our elders, with deeper insight, saw the 
heroism at the heart of those gaunt and griz- 
zled mountaineers, who had left home and 
made their way over that terrible road for the 
love of the flag and the country. 

On they came, marching up the main street 
of the town amid the loud huzzas of the people 
who, thronging the roadside and sitting on 
the fence-rails, watched the strange proces- 
sion. As the column reached the center of the 
town some one at the head, in a quavering 
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tone, started a rude but rhythmical song; one 
voice after another joined in, until down the 
long line rolled the rugged tune. . The words 
of the song itself I have tried in vain to learn; 
but the refrain to every verse, which we easily 
caught, was: 
“With my knapsack on my back, 
My gun upon my shoulder, 


I’ll march along through Cumberland Gap 
Tobea Union soldier.” 


So singing they marched on through the 
town to the grounds where they were to take 
their rest. There they stacked their rusty old 
guns, and threw themselves, with a weary sigh, 
down in the grateful shade of the giant trees 
with which the inclosure was filled. 

We would not let them move, but brought 
to them the smoking potatoes, cooked in their 
jackets (for there had not been time for any- 
thing else), the crisp bacon, the corn bread, 
and the smoking coffee creamed and sugared, 
and enjoyed to the full their appreciation of 
the homely but toothsome viands. 

For some time the ladies of the town had 
been preparing a flag for our own home guards; 
but while the soldiers were still eating their 
dinner some of the patriotic women put their 
heads together, and determined’ that it would 
be a better thing to give the banner to this lit- 
tle troop, the first soldiers of the great army 
with which we had come in persunal contact. 

So a messenger was dispatched for the 
precious piece of bunting, and to my great 
amazement I was told that I had been selected 
to present the flag to the soldiers, in the name 
of the ladies of D. Tosay I was appalled 
was to put it mildly; I was filled with conster- 
nation and begged off. I was a child of twelve 
years, and the idea of facing the crowd with 
which the grounds were filled was terrifying 
beyond description. But I was told that on 
my grandfather's account, who had rendered 
distinguished service to the country, the banner 
would be doubly prized as coming from one of 
his family. 

So I was forced to submit, and was carefully 
coached, in the few minutes we had, by one of 
the gentlemen in a little speech. 

When the viands had all been consumed, 
‘« Attention’’ was called, and the soldiers 
grouped themselves in front of the high steps 
that led up to the building, while the towns- 
people were gathered on the wide veranda and 
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the steps. I stood halfway upthe flight, a 
gentleman at my side steadying the. flagstaff, 
upon which I rested my hand. 

Just as he unfurled the flag a little breeze 
caught it and the rich folds streamed out; I, a 
fair-haired child, stood just underneath, and 
seemingly wreathed in the red, white and blue. 
A great shout arose from the soldiers, which was 
caught up by the townspeople, until the air rang 
with cheers. 

When, finally, every breath was hushed and 
all turned and looked at me, while the captain 
of the little company advanced to the step be- 
low the one on which I was standing, a horrible 
stage fright seized me, and not one word of the 
speech which I had so carefully been taught 
could I recall. The only words that came into 
my mind were from Longfellow’s ‘‘Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns,’’ which had been one of 
the ‘‘pieces’’ I had recited at school. And as 
I put the flagstaff into the hand that was out- 
stretched to receive it, I could only repeat the 
poem, which I did, saying, while the silence 
reigned supreme: 























“Take thy banner! May it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave; 
When the battle’s distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale, 
When theclarion’s music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance, shivering, breaks. 


‘Take thy banner! and, beneath 
The battle clouds encircling wreath, 
Guard it, till our homes are free! 
Guard it! God will prosper thee! 
In the dark and and trying hour, 
In the breaking forth of power, 
In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 
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‘‘Take thy banner! But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 
If the vanquished warrior bow, 
Spare him! By thy holy vow, 
By our prayers and many tears, 
By the mercy that endears, 
Spare him! he our love hath shared! | 
Spare him! as thou wouldst be spared! 


“Take thy banser! and if e’er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 
Then this crimson flag shall be, 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee.” 

The large, bony hand of the mountaineer 
shook so, as he grasped the heavy flagstaff, 
that he could scarcely hold it; and he tried 
once, twice, three times, to speak, but only 
succeeded in uttering an inarticulate sound, 
while his rugged old face worked painfully. 

Just then some one from below, seeing the 
cause of the silence, struck up the familiar 
strains of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 

Instantly every voice joined in, and the wel- 
kin rang with the sound, which was prolonged 
until the line was formed and the Tennessee- 
ans, cheered and invigorated, with hand-clasps 
and God-speeds, disappeared in a cloud of dust 
on their march to the Kentucky River. 

We never saw the little band again; but we 
heard afterward that the captain had fallen 
with his face to the foe, leading a forlorn hope 
at Antietam. 

This was my first war recollection; and there 
were many more to follow; for through all 
those four terrible years my life lay on the Bor- 
der-land; but that July day is a memory pic- 
ture that will never be effaced as long as life 
shall last. 


Danvittz, Ky 
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LET the reader imagine a line shaped like an 
inverted fish-hook traced upon the hights south 
of Gettysburg; the point lying upon a wooded 
eminence, Culp’s Hill, westward from which, 
where the curve joins the shank, is acommand- 
ing position, Cemetery Hill, from whence the 
shank extends southward ending at a high con- 
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ical hill, Round Top. Along this line picture 
about three or four score thousand men in 
dusty blue, battle-worn and travel-stained, ex- 
hausted by the desperate fighting of the two 
preceding days and wearied with the forced 
marching under the July sun, the Army of the 
Potomac upon the night of July 2d, 2863) 
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About a mile distant, upon the lower ground, 
partially enveloping and similar to the first line, 
was a second one occupied by tired men in 
dingy gray, some fewer in number than they 
upon the hights, the veteran Army of Northern 
Virginia. Around and between these two lines 
of men lay the greusome wreckage of the two 
days’ battle storm—-the dead and wounded. 

The two armies had marched from Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., some 150 miles; they had met 
July 1st, and had fought fiercely for two days 
to the Confederate advantage. 

A general view of the situation is necessary 
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to appreciate properly the significance of those 
two lines of men that lay watching each other 
through that summer night. The Confederacy 
was beginning to feel keenly its limitations as 
regarded men and supplies; inthe Southa fam- 
ine prevailed, and around the Southern shores 
were being riveted the shackles of the block- 
ade. This blockade, Von der Goltz tells us, is 
what finally put down the Civil War. The 
North, however, was torn with political dissen- 
sions, and the Federal arms in Virginia had met 
a long series of reverses. The Army of the 
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Potomac had been’suffering from internal trou- 
ble and was chagrined by defeat; its commander 
had been changed six times, the sixth being 
Meade, who was placed in command three 
days before the battle of Gettysburg. This 
army, however, contained much sterling mate- 
rial, and the highest praise for it is that it van- 
quished its adversary. 

The Army of the Potomac was divided into 
seven army corps, one cavalry corps and an 
artillery reserve. The corps commanders were 
Hancock, Howard, Sickles, Sykes, Reynolds 
and Sedgwick—formidable captains. 

Meade had under his command at Gettys- 
burg from first to last about 93,000 men of all 
arms and 370 guns. 

The Army of Northern Virginia was divided 
into three army corps and seven cavalry brig- 
ades. The Confederate commander, Lee, 
brought to Gettysburg about 70,000 men of all 
arms and 287 guns. The corps commanders 
were Longstreet, Ewell, and A. P. Hill. Nearly 
all of the Confederate general officers were 
West Pointers and had seen much service in 
Mexico and elsewhere. The Confederate rank 
and file formed an excellent soidiery that idol- 
ized its chief, and the latter enjoyed the cor- 
dial support and confidence of his Government. 
This army had inscribed upon its battle-flags: 
Bull Run, Manassas, the victories in the Valley 
of Virginia, the battles of the seven days of 
fighting raising the siege of Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville and others. 

So during the night of July 2d, 1863, as these 
two armies lay upon the field watching each 
other, it was known that the next sun would 
not set before the question of Federal unity 
had been sorely tested if not decided. 

As has been seen the Federal Army occupied 
a good position; a natural fortress with Culp’s 
Hill, Cemetery Hill, and Little Round Top as 
bastions. The army had been ‘‘ hammered ’’ 
into this position by its opponents. However, 
despite the advantages of the terraine, the situ- 
ation of Meade was dubious, the First, Third 
and Eleventh Corps had been almost annihi- 
lated: by the severe fighting of July 1st and 2d; 
the Second and Fifth Corps had been roughly 
handled, while only the Sixth and Twelfth were 
intact. Onthe Federal right some of Ewell’s 
troops under Johnson occupied some of Meade’s 
own works; on the left Sickles had been driven 
in by Longstreet; at the center a portion of 
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Hill’s command had temporarily occupied Cem- 
etery Ridge, and the ‘‘ Louisiana Tigers’’ had 
charged among the guns on East Cemetery 
Hill. Already the Army of the Potomac had 
lost over 20.000 men, Therefore, upon the 
evening of July 2d, Meade calls a council of 
war and asks his Corps Commanders three ques- 
tions: ‘‘1. Under existing circumstances is it 
advisable for this army to remain in its present 
position, or to retire to another nearer its base 
of supplies? 2. It being determined to remain 
in its present position, shall the army attack 
or await the attack of the enemy? 3. If we 
await attack how long?’’ The vote was unan- 
imous to remain and fight it out; it was decided 
to await attack. 

Altho the Confederate success had not been 
attained without heavy loss, Lee felt war- 
ranted in continuing the attack; he according- 
ly directed that the main assault be made by 
Longstreet upon the Federal left (or left cen- 
ter). Ewell was to make a simultaneous demon- 
stration upon the Federal right, to be converted 
into a real attack if the opportunity presented 
itself, while Hill was to threaten the Federal 
center to prevent re-enforcements from being 
sent to either flank. Stuart was sent with four 
brigades of cavalry to guard Ewell’s left, to cre- 
ate a diversion in favor of the infantry and in 
case of Longstreet’s success to disorganize the 
retreating Federals. Longstreet was not in 
sympathy with the plan and urged Lee to turn 
the position and fight elsewhere than at Gettys- 
burg. 

Having decided to remain at Gettysburg the 
first thing to be done by the Federals on July 
3d, was to try to evict the Confederate John- 
son, who made a dangerous tenant in the Fed- 
eral works on Culp’s Hill; for this purpose ar- 
tillery and infantry were brought up during the 
night, and in the early gray of the morning the 
guns opened. Johnson having no cannon, in 
order to gain a better position charged the Fed- 
eral forces.above him; he was stoutly met and 
was also assailed upon his flank. The fighting 
that ensued was ficrce and prolonged; begin- 
ning at dawn it continued until about 11 A M., 
seven hours of battling at close quarters; it re- 
sembled the dead-lock of two desperate wres- 
tlers slipping in each other’s blood. At last 
Johnson, fearing that his communications 
would be cut off, fell back to Rock Creek where 
he remained until night. 
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Meanwhile Lee was preparing for his final 
effort; having previously assailed both flanks 
of the Federal Army, he now essayed to break 
its center, and decided to assault Cemetery 
Hill, at the point held by Hancock’s Second 
Division. This assault and its details were 
under the direction of Longstreet who was au- 
thorized to call upon Hill for additional troops, 
Pickett’s Division having arrived was assigned 
to the leading réle; he was to be assisted by 
Heth’s division under Pettigrew, and was to be 
supported on the right by Wilcox’s brigade and 
on the left by two brigades under Trimble. 

Hill was to render such assistance as was pos- 
sible, and the charge was to be preceded by a 
heavy cannonade. The Confederate action was 
planned to take place as early as practicable 
and the fighting at different parts of the line was 
to be simultaneous. Longstreets’s preparations 
took a great deal of time, and as to Ewell his 
fight was over at I1 A.M., and little assistance 
could be expected from his quarter; this inter- 
fered with Lee's plan and must have caused him 
much annoyance. The Confederates owe their 
defeat to their lack of co-operation between 
corps on July 2d and 3d. None of the assaults 
were connected. 

The necessary arrangements required a great 
deal of time. The artillery duel did not com- 
mence until 1 P.M., when the Confederates 
opened fire with about 140 guns which were re- 
plied to with about 80 from the Federal artil- 
lery. This terrific cannonade continued until 
about 3 P.M., when General Hunt, Chief of 
Artillery, ordered the Federal artillerists to 
cease their practice, in order to cool the guns, 
replenish the ammunition limbers, remove the 
débris, and to prepare for the infantry assault he 
knew was impending. The Federal silence, 
coupled with the fact that their ammunition 
was running low, decided the Confederates to 
advance at this time. 

In each age there seems to occur some pas- 
sage at arms which, by its valor, links us more 
closely with the romantic actions upon the 
‘ringing plains of windy Troy’’—with Roland 
and with Oliver. Such a one was now about 
to be enacted in the charge of Pickett, Petti- 
grew and Trimble, generally known as the 
charge of Pickett’s Division, The work as- 
signed to these troops was hopeless and terrible. 
They were about 14,000 strong; they were to ad- 
vance across the open for nearly one mile; they 
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were to be subjected to the fire of sharpshoot- 
ers, the musketry of army corps, and to every 
known artillery missile; they were to leave the 
main force so far in rear that support was out 
of the question; and those who succeeded ‘in 
crossing that Valley of Death were to grapple 
with good infantry, unshaken and well posted. 
As ‘these lines moved from their great chief, 
they resembled the gladiators entering the 
arena, and might have cried: ‘‘ Ave Cesar, 
mortturé te salutamus!”’ 

However, these things appeared to trouble no 
man in that command, and at the order they 
moved forward in graceful battle array; and no 
Federal officer of rank who saw them approach 
failed to compliment them in his report. As 
. the lines emerged from the screening trees the 
Federal artillery again opened. The Confed- 
erates reach the Emmitsburg road, when a 
short halt is made to rectify the alignment and 
direction, and again they march onward, veer- 
ing slightly to their left. The range becomes a 
short one for the Federal artillerists, and 
ghastly lanes are torn through the gray regi- 
ments. The men close in and, shoulder to 
shoulder, move forward with the nonchalance 
of a parade in some Virginia pasture. When 
the Confederates are quite near the low stone 
wall behind which is posted the first Federal 
line, they halt, deliver a futile musketry volley, 
and dash forward to the final charge. The 
flank of a line of troops is as vulnerable as was 
the heel of Achilles; Wilcox, who was to pro- 
tect the right flank of Pickett, was moved for- 
ward too late, and in the smoke drifted away to 
his own right. A Federal brigadier, Stannard, 
commanding some exceptionally fine troops 
from Vermont, sees his opportunity, wheels his 
men perpendicular to the Confederate line, and 
rakes it as it advances. Stannard then faced 
his troops about, and subsequently destroyed 
the support under Wilcox. This action of 
Stannard was the most skilful and valuable 
performed upon that field. 

The assaulting Confederates were waited for 
by foemen worthy of their steel—the infantry 
of Hancock. The charge, however, was diffi- 
cult to withstand—the Confederates lunge over 
the stone wali, break through the first line, and 
rush among the guns, where the battery com- 
mander, Cushing, lies dying. One of Pickett’s 
brigadiers, Armistead, now leads the gray 
orhtng, and, seeing the second Federal line, 
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he calls to his followers: ‘‘Give them the cold 
steel, boys!” and this gallant officer rushes for- 
ward, and falls dying at the feet of the Army 
of the Potomac. The spot where he fell marks 
the high-tide of the Civil War in America. Of 
the gallant company that moved forward at 
Pickett’s order, but twenty-five per cent. re- 
turned; few, if any, assaults in recorded time 
show such loss. When the bleeding remnant 


returned to former position, Lee rode among 


them, and said that it was all his fault, and for 
them to bind up their hurts and fall in line, 
which they did; and under his direction were 
willlng to march anywhere even against the 
ensanguined hights of Cemetery Ridge. Such 
troops cannot be conquered; they must be an- 
nihilated. 

While the main assault was taking place two 
cavalry actions occurred, one on each flank. 
Stuart, pursuant to his orders, was attempting 
to gain the Federal right rear, when he was 
met by Gregg’s cavalry, about three miles east 
of Gettysburg. A fierce cavalry action ensued; 
and altho Stuart was not driven from the field, 
his progress was checked, and the plans of Lee 
were foiled. 

As a diversion on the Federal right, Kilpat- 
rick ordered Farnsworth to take 300 men and 
to charge the Confederates. Farnsworth was 
slain, and his men routed. Soclosed the fight- 
ing at Gettysburg. We are told that when 
Meade saw the retreating remnant of Pickett’s 
Division, he removed his hat, and murmured: 
‘‘Thank God!’’ 

A mile away from Meade was Lee; and we can 
picture him as he stood there and saw his last 
assault repelled, his studied invasion fail, the 
flower of his army shot to pieces; and knowing 
that his men on that field, lying and standing, 
represented the careful gleaning of his coun- 
try, he must have seen in the battle smoke 
above that valley of death the final end of the 
Confederacy. 

. The sending of Pickett, Pettigrew and Trim- 
ble across that open practically unsupported 
must be condemned, It is doubtful if this was 
Lee’s intention; possibly he designed that these 
troops should be followed by those of both 
Hill and Longstreet in close échelon, to pierce 
the Federal center, and with Ewell’s assistance 
crush the Federal right, while the Federal left 
remained in the rocky fastness of the Round 
Top, and Stewart was demonstrating in the 
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Federal rear. That night Lee said to Imbo- 
den: ‘‘I never saw troops behave more mag- 
nificently than did Pickett’s Division of Vir- 
ginians to-day in their grand charge upon the 
enemy; and if they had been supported as they 
were to have been, but for some reason not yet 
explained to me were not, we would have held 
the position, and the day would have been 
ours.” Leealso states in his report that betore 
ordering the charge he was unaware Of the 
lack of artillery ammunition. Pickett com- 
plained of non-support. 

Lee, during the three days’ battle, gave his 
orders in rather a vague way, and remained a 
passive spectator while they were misinter- 
preted or not fulfilled; however, he generously 
accepts all of the blame. And forever after- 
ward in history Pickett’s charge must appear 
as the fierce sword-thrust of a blinded duelist 
lunging wildly. The question arises, Why was 
there not an immediate counter-charge by 
Meade? But the Confederate numbers had 
been over-estimated; it was not assured that 
they had been beaten. Sickles testified before 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War that 
‘the Federals did not know which side had 
won; whether to advance or retreat.” A 
counter-assault might have reversed the Pickett 
disaster. The memory of the Fredericksburg 
slaughter was still fresh; good infantry had just 
been seen to dash itself to pieces against troops 
in position. Hill, Hood and McLaws were 
comparatively fresh and might have assailed 
the flanks of the column advancing against the 
Confederate center; there was too much at 
stake to risk anything. 

The long, hot, bloody day at last closed, 
leaving the troops almost in their original 
lines. A merciful night drew its curtains over 
a scene of human misery rarely witnessed in all 
the ages; 10,000 men lay upon that field forever 
still or writhing in their last agony; 20,000 
more were there who would leave that field 
maimed for life. 

Lee could not remain in the position then held; 
he therefore issued the order for the return of 
his army to Virginia. The army train, seven- 
teen miles in length, carrying with the impedi- 
menta all of the movable wounded, started 
from Gettysburg about 4 P.M. July 4th; the 
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remainder of the army followed that night, 
the rear guard leaving after sunrise July 5th. 

The Confederates brought away 4,000 Fed- 
eral prisoners. Lee, by a well-conducted re- 
trograde movement, reached the Potomac on 
the 6th and 7th; the river being swollen, the 
Confederates were obliged to wait until the 
13th, at which time, the waters having sub- 
sided, and a bridge having been constructed, 
they were enabled to cross, the rear guard 
leaving Maryland, July 14th. 

So ended the memorable campaign of Gettys- 
burg. 

Meade has been severely criticised for allow- 
ing Lee to escape; he was censured by both 
Halleck and the President, and he, therefore, 
asked to be relieved from the €&ommand of the 
Army of the Potomac. Meade deserves onlya 
small portion of such blame; he had been 


‘but a few daysin command and had won agreat 


victory, the greatest in the story of our nation, 
and something new for the Army of the Poto- 
mac; his own army had been roughly handled, 
and, excepting the Sixth Corps, was almost in 
as bad.a condition as that of the Confederates. 

Asthe Confederates were beginning to re- 
treat from Gettysburg on July 4th, 1868, the 
news was flashed over the country that Vicks- 
burg had surrendered to Grant; these two 
events made that date second in importance 
only to the original Fourth. 

Whatever may be the criticisms advanced 
against the officers during this campaign, none 
can be given against the rank and file who 
faced the leaden hail at Gettysburg. As to 
the valor displayed during the three days’ 
fighting the figures are eloquent. 

The Federal loss was 23,000, or about 27 per 
cent,; the Confederates lost about the same 
number, or 36 percent. The Confederates lost 
17 general officers, 14 stands of colors and 3 
guns; the Federals lost 20 general officers, 38 
stands of colors, and 5 or 6 guns. 

The people of these United States should 
pray that the next time the rainy days come to 


. the Government there may be martialed around 


our standard as valiant a soldiery asthat which 
stood with Hancock or that which followed 
Armistead across the Valley of Death. 


Tampa, Fa. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON, 


IN 1754 Benjamin Franklin published an 
article in the Philadelphia Gazette, urging the 
colonies to unite for mutual defense. He illus- 
trated it with a woodcut of a snake divided 
into thirteen parts, and affixed the legend 
‘‘Unite or Die.’’ This design was adopted and 
used in some of the early colonial flags. The 
battles of Bunker Hill, White Plains and 
Charleston Harbor were fought under flags of dif- 
ferent desigas and colors. The first movement 
for a national banner to typify the union of the 
colonies is credited to Franklin, who in con 
nection with two others designed the ‘‘ Grand 
Union” flag. This flag was devised about the 
close of 1775, and was simply a variation of the 
British ensign under which the colonists fought 
in the French and Indian wars. The distin- 
guishing mark was six white bands sewed across 
the original red field, thus making what an Eng- 
lish journal called the thirteen ‘rebellious 
stripes” In the upper corner, where the stars 
now appear, they retained the combination 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, as seen 
to-day in the British Union Jack. This flag 
was carried on Lake Champlain by the ‘‘ Royal 
Savage.’’ The construction of the first ‘Stars 
and Stripes,’’ took place under the personal 
direction of George Washington, aided by 
Robert Morris and Colonel Ross, a Committee 
of Congress ‘‘authorized to design a suitable 
flag for the nation.” Sometime between the 
twenty-third of May and the seventh of June, 
1777, the design was taken to a little house, I 
believe still standing on Arch Street (239), 
Philadelphia, then the home of a noted needle- 
woman, Mrs. Betsy Ross, who, according to 
tradition, made some of the ruffled shirts which 
General Washington delighted in. Mrs. Ross 
suggested that a five-pointed star would be 
more pleasing to the eye than the six-pointed 
one in the original design; and her suggestion 
was carried out. The following day the flag 
was ready, and June 14th, 1777, Congress 
adopted itin the following words: 


‘* Resolved, That the flag of the United States 
be thirteen stripes alternately red and white; 
that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 
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A little later Congress issued an order on the 
Treasury to pay 


‘* £14 12s. 2d. to Betsy Ross for the making of 
the flags for the fleet in the Delaware.”’ 

The stars of the first flags were disposed in 
a circle to symbolize the perpetuity of the 
Union. The red, white and blue were a blend- 
ing of the colors of the flags previously used. 
In August, 1777, one of the bloodiest battles 
of the war was fought in the Mohawk Valley. 
Rome is built on the site of Fort Stanwix, 
then in charge of Col. Marinus Willett; while 
the forces of Johnson and Herkimer were en- 
gaged in a deadly struggle, he sallied out at 
the head of two hundred and fifty men. As 
soon as the Indians saw ‘‘the Devil,” as they 
called him, coming, they fled. In the sally he 
captured, among other things, five English 
flags, and returned without the loss of a man. 
Before the sun went down on the battle-field 
five British flags floated over the fort, but un- 
der the first Stars and Stripes unfufled in the 
war. This pioneer United States banner must 
have been a curious piece of needlework. The 
white stripes were made out of ammunition 
shirts, the red contributed by various persons 
of the garrison, and the blue fashioned from a 
camlet cloak which Willett had previously cap- 
tured at Peekskill. 

The years pass by, America has won her in- 
dependence. The day on which the British are 
to evacuate New York has arrived, and, ac- 
cording to the arrangement made with the 
Americans, they are to retain possession of the 
city till noon. On Murray Street there is a 
boarding-house, kept by Benjamin Day, whose 
wife is anardent patriot. Her joy will not let 
her wait till noon to give expression to her 
feelings. Early in the morning she hoisted the 
American flag on a pole set up before her door. 
Dr. Alexander Anderson, who died 1870, was a 
boy of about eight at the time, and his home 
was on the opposite side ofthe street. In acon- 
versation with Benson J. Lossing, the histori- 
an, he says in substance, that he was sitting on 
the porch of his house about nine o’clock watch- 
ing the Stars and Stripes, when a big, burly 
British officer walked rapidly up to Mrs. Day, 
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who was sweeping in front of her house, and 
angrily demanded: 5 

‘‘Who hoisted that rebel flag ?’’ 

‘It is not a rebel flag, sir,” said Mrs. Day, 
‘*but the flag of a free people. Who are you?” 

‘‘ Pull down that flag,’’ roared the enraged 
Briton, ‘‘or you will find out to your cost who 
I am.”’ 

‘Who are you?’ Mrs, Day again asked. 

‘‘I’mhis Majesty’s provost-marshal, charged 
not to allow a rebel flag to fly in this town be- 
fore noon to-day. Pull down that flag.’’ 

The intrepid woman looked the angry officer 
in the face and emphatically said: ‘‘I will not 
do it; I raised that flag with my own hands. If 
the King stood where you do and commanded 
me to pull it down I wouldn’t do it;’’ 

‘* Hurrah!’ shouted a man up-stairs. 

‘‘You cursed rebel in petticoats,’’ thundered 
the infuriated officer; ‘‘if you were not a wom- 
an I’d hang you on the spot. That rebel rag 
shall come down.’’ 

He seized the halyards, but had scarcely 
touched them when Mrs. Day sprang forward, 
and struck him on the head with her broom. 
The first blow knocked off his hat; and the 
elated boy across the street could see the dust 
rise out of his wig and glisten in the sunshine 
as the next and following ones were vigorously 
delivered. ‘‘ Hurrah!’’ shouted the man from 
the upper window, as the defeated and beaten 
officer snatched up his hat and, with muttered 
curses, walked rapidly away. A woman made 
the first flag, and fought the last revolutionary 
battle in its defense, 

The admission into the Union of Vermont, 
1791, and Keatucky, 1792, led to the enact- 
ment of a law, January 13th, 1794, that 
‘from and after the 1st of May, 1795, the flag of 


the United States shall be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white.” 


It was under this flag that the War of 1812 was 
fought; and it was a flag of this type floating 
over Fort McHenry, during the bombardment 
of Baltimore, September 13th, 1814, that in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to write the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.” When Indiana was ad- 
mitted into the Union, 1816, the Hon. Peter 
Wendover, of New York, called attention to the 
fact that the flag did not represent all the 
States, and offered a motion for its alteration. 
While the question was pending, he called upon 
Captain Samuel P. Reid, the hero of Fayal, and 
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requested him to make a design that would 
represent the increase of the States without 
destroying the distinctive character of the flag. 
The result of Captain Reid’s thought is seen in 
the flag of to-day, which combines the progress 
of the present with the glory of the past. The 
thirteen original stripes were retained, and a 
star added for every State admitted. Reid’s 
idea was adopted by Congress, Writing to 
Reid, under date of March 26th, 1818, Wen- 
dover says: 

‘* Please inform me as soon as convenient what 
a flag (of the size of the one floating over the 
Capitol at Washington) would cost in New York, 
made for the purpose, with thirteen stripes and 
twenty stars, forming one great luminary, as per 
pasteboard plan you handed me.”’ 

The bill providing for the alteration. of the 
flag on and after July 4th, 1818, became a law 
April 4th of that year. Captain Reid purchased 
the materials, and Mrs. Reid, assisted by sev-v 
eral young ladies, made the first flag of this de- 
scription in her home, 27 Cherry Street, New 
York City, not half a block from where Presi- 
dent Washington formerly dwelt; it was im- 
mediately forwarded to Washington, and the 
thirteenth of April Wendover writes: 


‘*T have just time to inform you that the new 
flag arrived here, per mail this day, and was 
hoisted to replace the old one at two o’clock, and 
has given satisfaction to all who have seen it. 
Mr. Clay says it is wrong that there should be 
no charge in your bill for making the flag.’’ 

Since that date the Stars and Stripes has 
remained practically the same, with the addi- 
tion of more than double the number of stars 
then inthe blue field. Our flag is a noble her- 
itage of brave men. It belongs to Americans 
in particular, but to the world in general. 
Lafayette, De Kalb, Steuben, Kosciusko, and 
hundreds of foreign-born patriots helped to 
furl it over a free and independent people, and 
since that time tens of thousands of Europeans 
have found a home, liberty, justice, in the land 
over which it waves. In this crisis we should 
all 


‘Stand by the Flag! Immortal heroes bore it 


Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat, and 
armed defense; 


And their imperial shades still hover o’er it, 
A guard celestial from Omnipotence. 


‘Stand by the Flag, all doubt and danger scorning! 
Believe, with courage firm and faith sublime, 
That it shall float until the eternal morning 
Pales in its glories all the lights of Time!’’ 
New York Ciry. 











ONE day Grandmamma read us a story out of 
an old Day-Book, which was among the things 
which she greatly prized. This was what it 
said: 

‘It was a very cold evening, and my mother 
and I were sorely cast down, for that we had 
heard that my uncle Penfield, whilst carrying 
a dispatch from the American Headquarters, 
was taken prisoner by the British. Uncle Pen- 
field being, as is well known, an exceedingly 
fearless man, mayhap took less precaution than 
is well in these times, when one may find a 
Redcoat at every fence-corner. 

‘Therefore, knowing that Uncle Penfield 
would likely be shot, my mother, albeit little 
given to repining, could not partake of the sup- 
per I had prepared, but sate by the fire looking 
sadly grieved. I, myself, could scarce for- 
bear weeping; so merry-hearted and so dear 
hath Uncle Penfield ever been to us. 

«It would seem that my uncle’s brown sheep- 
dog, Hickory, could read the cause of our 
grief, or else he heard us speaking his master’s 
name; for he would arise from the hearth and 
lay his head in my mother’s lap, looking at her 
with eyes which held speech. Again, he would 
run to the door and whine and beg to be let 
out, as if to seek his master; for the two have 
been most close companions for many a year, 
and when Uncle Penfield entered the army, 
Hickory was as a child that is lost. Now it 
may seem like to a fairy-tale, somewhat; but 
whilst my mother sate stroking Hickory’s coat, 
he threw his head upward, and of a sudden 
barked loud and sharply, springing to the door, 
scratching and whining like a thing distraught. 
And even as he did so, there came a tap at the 
window, and I threw open the door. 

‘«My uncle Penfield himself sprang within 
and was clasped in our arms. Meanwhile 
Hickory rushed upon his master, barking, 
pawing and capering, as only a creature could 
do that was clean crazed with joy. 

‘¢ But Uncle Penfield quickly closed the door, 
and I marked that he panted as from running, 
and was very pale. 

‘««T have escaped; but they are hard after 
me,’ quoth he, leaning against the wall; ‘hide 
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THE STORY OF A HERO. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


me somewhere, quickly. There was not time 
to make to the woods, nor dared | keep in open 
road, Lois, putup the dog!’ 

‘‘It was well-nigh more than my strength 
could have done at ordinary times; but I seized 
Hickory’s collar and dragged him outward to 
the kitchen shed, and tied him securely, 
despite his whines and barks, well knowing 
that did I not doso he would follow his master. 

‘* Now I have ofttimes said that there seem 
to be some God-given quickness about a 
woman’s mind in time of danger, and that her 
wit doth stand her in need, far better than 
would a coat of mail. 

‘*When I tied Hickory and had returned, 
my mother stood in the sitting-room, with 
a hand resting on the table. Her fresh face 
showed pinker, methought, beneath her cap, 
and my uncle Penfield was not there. 

‘« «Fetch thy wheel, Lois,’ said she (for my 
mother spoke after the manner of Friends). 
And I obeyed, drawing the spinning-wheel to 
the hearth, whilst my mother sate to winding 
yarn and spake no word. 

«« «Mother,’ said I, right curiously, ‘ whither 
is Uncle Penfield gone?” 

‘¢ But she lay a finger on her lip, and stayed 
my wheel with her hand, saying: ‘ Hearken!’ 

‘‘Upon the frozen road, afar off, I heard the 
sound of horses’ hoofs. 

‘«*Lois,’ said my mother, ‘draw the curtain 
from the window.’ 

‘‘And straightway I drew the curtain away 
from the window, and the firelight danced out- 
ward merrily upon the darkness, Then did I 
resume my seat, and the sound of hoofs drew 

nearer and nearer. 

‘«««Spin, Lois!’ said my mother. And I plied 
the wheel busily. Of a sudden the horses’ 
hoofs galloped nigh, then stopped, and there 
was silence without. 

‘««Turn not thy head,’ said my mother, ‘ but 
sing aloud.’ 

‘‘ And straightway I sang the first thing that 
flew into my thought, which was ‘ Barbry Al- 
lan.’ Nor did I turn my head; but forall that 
the brass andiron beneath my eyes had a shi- 
ning ball on the top, and in it 1 did see figures 
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outside the black square of casement, faces 
peering ig at us. My mother meanwhile sate 
serenely winding yarn, and [ could hear Hick- 
ory crying and whining in the shed. 

‘¢«Then there came a sharp rap at the door, 
and my mother turned her head. 

‘¢ «Unlatch the door, Lois,’ said she. 

‘I arose and unfastened the door. Six sol- 
diers stood upon the threshold; two stood 
without, and I marked two went to the back 
of the house, and two did step within. 

‘«Then did my heart sink like to a stone 
in the pond. 

‘«My mother arose from the hearth and faced 
them; but before she could speak, the foremost 
said (and he had a voice that for gruffness 
could best be matched by an American cannon!) 
‘Mistress, we have warrant to search the 
house of John Bradley for the whereabouts of 
one Richard Penfield, a relative of John Brad- 
ley, who hath escaped from imprisonment.”’ 

‘¢*My brother hath escaped, sir?’ cried my 
mother, with show of surprise; ‘now, thank 
Heaven for that !’ 

‘‘ And with that she seized a candle, and bid- 
ding me light another said: 

‘««Seek at thy pleasure, gentlemen! The 
house is, indeed, John Bradley’s, but Richard 
Penfield is not within; of that I can assure thee!’ 

‘‘So, with that, the soldiers began, and by 
candle-light they poked hither and thither, in 
and out, even to the settle cushions and the 
clock-case. Witha man at the inner door, and 
another at the foot of the stairs, we lighted the 
two first here and there, whilst of a truth my 
heart thumped like an eight-day clock, and I 
was marvelling whither my mother could have 
spirited my uncle Penfield! Into the best 
parlor the soldiers went, peering under 
the furniture and even behind the asparagus 
boughs in the fireplace; up-stairs, throughout 
each room, and into every closet—even ’neath 
my mother's best taffeta gown and padded silk 
petticoat, until, had there been a rat in a hole, 
methinks they had found it! 

‘‘Then leaving one soldier to guard us—and 
I felt exceeding strange in being guarded on our 
own property—they took the light themselves 
and hunted through the attic. I marvelled 
much to hear my mother talking with some 
volubility to the soldier who stood guard over 
us, for she hath ever been'a woman of few 
words, But it passed through my mind that 
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she dreaded lest he should ask her if she had 
seen my uncle Penfield, for then I knew that 
she would not say ‘nay.’ At last they de- 
scended the steps, and the first soldier said: 
‘Mistress Bradley, ’tis truethat Richard Pen- 
field is not in the house, but mayhap he is hid- 
den in one of the outer buildings; therefore we 
will seek further.’ : 

‘«* Nay,’ said my mother, ‘I shall light thee 
through the outer houses, gentlemen, that thy 
duty may be done; but I can tell thee that 
Richard Penfield is not hidden therein!’ 

‘¢Then did I wonder the more as to where my 
uncle Penfield could lie hidden! 

‘«So lighting lanterns we went outward with 
the soldiers, leaving two guarding the house, 
and being kept well guarded ourselves. And 
the two last sought through the barn and the 
smokehouse and dairy; but no sign of Richard 
Penfield was there to be found. 

‘«When we passed the outer shed, Hickory 
well-nigh broke his chain striving to get free; 
for the sight of the strange men in company 
with Mother and me made him fearful lest we 
were being molested. One of the men went 
nigh him, but the dog growled and showed his 
teeth in a way not usual with him. 

‘When once more in the house, one of the 
soldiers asked for water; but my mother bade 
me fetch a pitcher of cider from the shed, say- 
ing: 

‘«* Mayhap thee’ll have a long ride, gentle- 
men, and the cider will be more warming.’ 

‘«So when they had drank of the cider, they 
right surlily made off, one after the other, with 
much clanking and clanging of spur and saber. 
My mother and [ stood in the door, and as the 
last one mounted his horse he spoke over his 
shoulder: 

‘**You have done well, Mistress Bradley; 
but think not that we do not know Richard 
Penfield to be hereabouts! We shall yet run 
our game to earth!’ 

‘And with that he cut his horse, and they 
galloped off. 

‘‘My mother lay her hand upon her heart, 
and her face showed quite white in the candle- 
light. 

««* He must go at once!’ said she. ‘They 
will return shortly, and no time must be lost. 
Listen well without, Lois!’ 

‘¢ Then did we listen until all sound of the 
horses’ hoofs had passed from hearing. 
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‘**Now hasten and fetch your water-pail to 
the well,’ said my mother, ‘lest some one 
overtake us.’ 

‘‘And in amazement I obeyed. Now our 
well has a mighty sized bucket, iron-bound and 
held by a great chain which wraps round and 
round the windlass.* At my mother’s bidding 
we each did seize the handle and strive to turn 
it.. Surely, never did our well-bucket weigh so 
heavily! ‘Twere well-nigh more than our 
strength was equal to when we turned the 
handle twice around! 

‘Then did my uncle Penfield’s head appear 
at the edge of the well. Hestood inthe bucket 
clinging to the chain, which he had shortened 
by tying a knot therein before climbing in the 
bucket. And then I knew why my mother was 
so ready to give the soldiers her cider: rather 
than water from the well. My mother and I 
worked for a time heating drinks and preparing 
food for Uncle Penfield, who was well chilled 
through. And at two hours after midnight, 
he declared that he must hasten, fearing to 
wait till dawn. 

‘‘ Before starting, he went to the shed and 
bade farewell to Hickory, who did tear at his 
chain and collar, in frantic effort to follow his 
master. Then Uncle Penfield took the package 
of tood, which Mother had prepared, and stole 
out in the darkness, we knew not whither. 

‘‘For the rest of the night my mother and I 
lay abed wide awake listening to the dog whi- 
ningand cryinginthe shed. But at dawn I fell 
into a heavy sleep, and when I awakened it was 
bright day and Mother stood beside me. 

‘«*Lois’ said she, ‘the dog is gone. 
thinks he hath followed his master.’ 

‘‘Now, it would seem that it was even so. 
For three days we waited for Hickory’s return; 
but he did not appear. The same British sol- 
diers came again, and searched by daylight and 
kept watch about the place, until we scarce 
dared look out of the window for fear of seeing 
a redcoat! 

‘*But they did not discover Uncle Richard 
Penfield. We well knew that the search was 
kept up and that a death-sentence awaited his 
capture, and we marvelled much as to where he 
might be hidden. For ’twere impossible to 
pass the British outposts on one hand, whilst 
sentries had been placed all along our river- 
bank on the other; and had he taken tothe back 


* Inthe part of the country described the same wells are 
used to-day. Some are over a century old. 
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country and woods, even there hunger must 
drive a man forth from any place where, he may 
be secreted. 

‘* Now ‘twas the fifth day at evening, and we 
were looking hourly for some tidings of Uncle 
Penfield’s capture, when of asudden Hickory, 
the dog, dashed into the kitchen, fawning upon 
us, and barking with delight. He whined 
and begged, running from Mother to me as 
would a child. ' 

‘‘«The dog is well-nigh starved,’ said my 
mother. Then we: hastened to give Hickory 
meat and bread, and to pet him whilst he 
snapped it down as if indeed famishing. But 
of asudden he took a portion of the food in 
his mouth and dashed out of the door like 
the wind. 

‘**Lois,’ said my mother, ‘mayhap the dog 
will carry that to thy uncle Penfield!’ 

‘¢ Now, the next evening the self-same thing 
occurred. At dusk did Hickory, the dog, dash 
in again, acting in the same manner and beg- 
ging for food, and did snap at what we gave 
him; and my mother kept the largest piece till 
last, saying, ‘Go find Richard, Hickory—zo 
find Richard!’ 

‘¢ And once more did the dog run outward 
and disappear. Now we were convinced that 
the dog was indeed with his master, in hiding. 
But we were sorely perplexed as to what meas- 
ures to take, lest Uncle Penfield should be suf- 
fering for food, and lest the dog should devour 
on the way that which was intrusted to him; 
for, after all, what doth a dumb beast know of 
self-denial ? 

‘‘Onthe third day, however, when Hickory 
had appeared and had been caressed and fed, 
and talked to about his master, he looked at us 
with dumb eyes that said, as plain as any speech, 
‘I will take care of him.’ 

‘*Now, we marked that the dog was without 
his collar; taken off, no doubt, by the hands 
that had sent him, that he might be less easily 
recognized; and we did not dare even to tie a 
package about his neck, or a note, for fear that 
he would be stopped on the way. To follow the 
dog, also, was animpossibility, for we would 
have been held by the sentry. Therefore, there 
was naught for us to do but to trust to the dog 
himself, that the food might be borne in safety 
to his master. But on this day, when we had 
given Hickory a large piece of meat to carry 
away, I marked a thread tied about his _ neck, 
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and thereon, well hidden by his shaggy coat, 
was a/brass button—one of our own oOfficer’s 
uniform buttons. 

‘‘Now, we knew that this must be a sign to 
us from Uncle Penfield; and my mother seized 
and untied it, and I did. string thereon a tiny 
finger-ring, brought me by Uncle Penfield from 
the city of Philadelphia when I was a little 
maid. 

‘Then the dog made offagain with the meat, 
and with the little ring hidden beneath his hair; 
but the next day and the next he did not ap- 
pear, and we were sorely troubled lest he had 
been overtaken before reaching his master. 
Another day passed, and my mother had the 
food ready and we watched most anxiously; but 
Hickory did not come. Two more days went 
by and there was much bustle and stir. The 
American camp had been moved. There was 
talk of a surrender by Lord Cornwallis, and the 
British sentries had been advanced to the 
farther side of the river; and on the third day 
we were cheered by thé arrival of a company of 
American soldiers. 

‘‘They were on their way from the village of 
Pluckamin, whence General Washington had 
spent the night. It was snowing hard, and 
knowing of the whereabouts of John Bradley’s 
house, they halted for rest and refreshment. 

‘‘It doth indeed seem the special working of 
Providence, for whilst the soldiers sate around 
the fire, there camea scratching and whining at 
the door, and when I unlatched it Hickory 
again dashed in. I flew to fetch him food, 
which he fell upon as if starving—and, indeed, 
methinks he was, so wasted and thin had he 
grown, Whereupon my mother related to the 
soldiers the manner of Hickory’s coming and 
going of late, and the finding of Uncle Pen- 
field’s army button about his neck, and how that 
for three days he had not appeared. 

‘‘Meanwhile no sooner had Hickory de- 
voured the food than he ran unto my mother 
and seized her gown in his teeth and tried to 
drag her to the door. 

‘«*Mistress Bradley,’ spoke one of the sol- 
diers, ‘mayhap there is human meaning in the 
dog’s action, We must go upon our way, but 
first methinks we should follow and see if 
in truth he has knowledge of the hiding-place 
of Richard Penfield, who, now that the sentry 
is removed from this side, would of himself 
venture thither, were he able.’ 
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‘*Whereupon they conferred together, and 
taking some cordial, proferred by Mother, in a 
vial, they did mount and when ready we opened 
the door, and straightway Hickory dashed out 
over the snow like a wild creature, with the 
soldiers galloping at his heels. 


‘‘And now, I can but set down that which 
was afterwards related to my mother and me 
by the American soldiers. 

‘They could at best but follow the dog’s 
tracks through the snow, for he went like the 
wind and disappeared. The tracks led them 
straight to the river road. On the farther side 
they could see, here and there, the smoke 
curling from the British camp, or the gleam of 
a British musket where the sentries were 
placed. On our own side, the road wound 
around a cliff for a short distance. This cliff 
was hard for the‘foot of man to tread at best, 
and still harder in the snow. But they tied 
their horses well out of sight, and, leaving two 
to guard them, they followed the dog’s tracks 
up the side of the cliff. Midway the path was 
overgrown with brush and turned inward 
sharply to a cavern in the rock known to us as 
the Chief’s Cave, because of an Indian skeleton 
once found therein. 

‘‘Within this cave, upon a pile of dead 
leaves, lay a man. It was, indeed, my uncle 
Penfield, and beside him. crouched the dog, 
Hickory, who growled as the soldiers ap- 
proached, 

‘Uncle Penfield was most shockingly ema- 
ciated, and too weak and ill with fever to par- 
take of the meat which the dog had laid beside 
him. But they gave him of the cordial, and 
wrapped him in an army coat, and got him out 
of the cave and across the cliff, by the back 
way, unseen by the British on the opposite 
bank, whilst one of our soldiers retraced the 
path, and sent the horses to meet Uncle Pen- 
field. 

" « At sunset they all returned, with my uncle 
held upon a horse, and Hickory trotting beside 
him. And when he was once wrapped up in 
Mother’s bed, with the dog lying at the foot, 
Uncle Penfield opened his eyes, and said, quite 


' clearly: ‘The dog saved me!’ 


‘In time we were given an American guard, 
. and a furlough was granted Uncle Penfield. 
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But he was so wasted and so ill from rheumatic 
fever that for a while we despaired of his life. 
‘- But when he was once able to lie propped 
on the settle before the fire, he told us over 
and again of Hickory’s faithfulness, from 
the day when he followed to the cave (which 
Uncle Penfield had reached by the back way, 
and which had enabled him to watch the Brit- 
ish sentry from above); how that he found 
himself penned therein by the British sentry, 
and was fairly starving until he bethought 
him of sending Hickory home at dusk, and 
trusting to his return. The snow and rain 
did furnish water; but at length he was too ill 
to force the dog to go, and could but cling to 
him for warmth. But of a sudden Hickory 
started of his own accord. And well might 
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Uncle Penfield declare that had not the dog 
been so sagacious and faithful he himself would 
have died ere we found him. And of a truth 
so he would! Now surely there is no dog in 
Great Britain or America who has such lordly 
attention as Hickory! Forall the soldiers have 
told of him at camp, and he now wears a collar 
fairly yellow with officers’ buttons, and by and 
by he will go to Philadelphia with his master. 

‘« Whereas Mother has enjoined upon me to 
chronicle that which I may learn of interest 
concerning our American heroes, I set this 
down about Hickory, Uncle Penfield’s dog; for 
I do believe that our own Commander-in-Chief, 
who most does honor loyalty and faithfulness, 
would be vastly proud of Hickory!’ 


Ba.timorE, Mp. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


ONE of the interesting things in being a 
member of Congress is that, tho you do not 
make a great deal of money, you havea vast 
amount to spend. I do not mean personally, 
but officially and collectively. By virtue of 
your relation to the United States Treasury 
you become a millionaire. You spend money 
with a freedom which would excite the wonder 
and envy of a Croesus. We have just spent 
this afternoon $224,000,000, As there were 
less than 224 members present, we had to vote 
more than $1,000,000 apiece. It always takes 
much longer to pass a bill for raising the money 
than it does to pass one for spending it. It is 
not surprising, perhaps, that, impressed with 
the power of Congress to raise money and 
spend it, there are people who consider a mint 
as an unnecessary expense and persuade them- 
selves that the only thing needed is a Govern- 
ment printing-press and that money under Con- 
gressional fiat can be turned out as easily asthe 
issues of the daily Record. 

But do not think because with unstinted 
prodigality we fling about millions with the 
same titanic ease with which the Dorchester 
giant flung pudding-stones over Milton Hill, 
that we do not have remorseful spasms of 
economy and do not sometimes dole out the 
mites with parsimonious exactness. Here, for 


instance, is this general deficiency bill amount- 
ing to $224,000,000. If you turn to page 120 
you will see with what penny-wise serious- 
ness we expend the public funds. » Here are the 
items: 

‘‘ For prevention of deposits harbor of New 
York, thirteen cents. 

‘*For bridge across eastern branch of Potomac 
River, two dollars and two cents. 

‘‘ For improving Colorado River at Yuma, Ari- 
zona, one dollar and two cents. 

‘*For equipment of vessels, Bureau of Equip- 
ment, five dollars. 

‘*For maintenance Bureau of Yards and Ducks, 
forty-three cents.” 

Think of the masterly economy of legislators 
who recklessly fling thirteen cents into the 
harbor of New York, span the Potomac with 
a two dollar and a half bridge and maintain a . 
bureau of docks and yards for forty-three cents! 
Not a man in the House has irony enough to 
get up and move to reduce any of these appro- 
priations. The result might have been that 
some member of the Appropriations Committee 
might have made the unwelcome explanation 
that in addition to the amounts then voted sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, possibly a mil- 
lion or two, had already been spent on these ob- 
jects, and that these homeopatic dilutions were 
simply to close the account and settle balances 
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in the auditor’s office. Such an exposure 
would have taken away all the delightfully fic- 
titious merit of this rigid economy. It is said 
that Mr. Cleveland at the end of his term re- 
ceived a check from the Treasury Department 
for one cent to balance his account. Whether 
he has ever presented it I know not. 

In the English budgets the minute items are 
not laid before the House of Commons, and 
this bill, of a hundred and thirty-two pages, 
would have been reduced there to one or two. 
But in this country the Argus-eyed opposition 
must know the application of every cent, and 
the clerk must read it all from the desk. The 
vigilant critic of mint, anise. and cumin, the 
strainer out of gnats swallows the great camel- 
like items, which move along with a ponderous 
tread, but fights a buzzing swarm of details, 
and puts the chairman of the committee under 
a rapid fire of questions. An appropriation 
for ‘‘ matches for lighting public fires at posts 
and stations and in the field” excites his sus- 
picion. He shakes his head over ‘‘ flour used 
for paste in target practice.’’ But when it 
comes to ‘‘salt and vinegar for public animals,’’ 
he rises with dignity, and demands, with of- 
fended curiosity to know w&y vinegar should 
be served to public animals. And this, after 
the Congress has spent thousands of dollars in 
printing a book on ‘‘ The Diseases of the 
Horse.’’ No copy of the volume is at hand, 
and the chairman pleads ignorance. But a 
member ventures to suggest that itis not neces- 
Sary to assume that the vinegar is to be taken 
internally, that it may be applied as a lotion or 
liniment. Thereupon the sour and mysterious 
item is allowed to pass, tho the interrogator 
swallows it with a wry face. 

There was one serious and laudable item in 
the Deficiency Bill, and that is an appropriation 
for building three jails in the Indian Territory. 
For some years the jails in that country have 
been a public scandal; they have been nothing 
better than pensin which to herd prisoners like 
mules in a corral. To be sure they are roofed 
over and have an external appearance of re- 
spectability, but inside they are moral pest- 
houses. The physical results of herding a lot 
of men into a room where they have to lie 
around on the floor, upon which there is not 
room enough to stretch themselves -at full 
length, is much less than the moral contamina- 
tion which is sure to result. Tho the attention 
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of Congress has been called.more than once to 
this state of things, it has never taken action; 
but at this session the appeal of the Attorney- 
General, backed up by a few members who in- 
terested themselves in the matter, has been 
granted. These pest-houses, for which the 
Government pays as much rent as it would have 
to pay for a first-class jail, will soon be aban- 
doned. The present jails would be a disgrace 
to Turkey or Spain, not to speak of the United 
States. 

The direct, businesslike manner with which 
the House dealt with the Hawaiian question 
finds a strong contrast in the Senate. Sitting 
as Ido upon the floor of the House I cannot 
speak as freely on this subject as 1 might if, 
like the young lady who preceded me, I sat in 
the gallery. We must always bow and scrape 
a little when, as members of one House, we re- 
fer to the other. We must speak of it asa 
‘‘co-ordinate branch of the Government.’’ It 
would be out of order in the House to refer to 
any speech delivered in the Senate, even if it 
related to the conjunction of the earth with 
Mars instead of to the conjunction of the 
United States with the Sandwich Islands. It 
would not do, therefore, for me to say that 
there has been such a thing as filibustering in 
the United States Senate. As I frequently en- 
joy the curtesies of the floor in that body—they 
are always extended to members of the House, 
except in executive session—I cannot abuse 
this hospitality with even a tincture of criti- 
cism. This Hawaiian question, however, 
serves to bring out the differences in the rules 
of the two bodies. In the House, with three 
hundred and fifty-six members, it has been 
found necessary to limit debate. The rules 
thus adopted have not been imposed upon the 
House by any external power; they are of its 
own making; they have been adopted for the 
sake of expediting public business, Under these 
rules it is the privilege of the House to limit 
debate to a definite period. It may be one or 
two hours, one or two days; it may be a week, 
or it may be twenty minutes, The House can 
order ‘‘the previous question,” and extinguish 
debate altogether. Inthe Senate, on the other 
hand, there is no ‘‘ previous question.’’ No 
courageous Hobson in that body can sink a col- 
lier across the mouth of discussion. The su- 
preme curtesy which has reigned from time 
immemorial in that body—errors and omissions 
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excepted—demands that every member shall 
have the right to talk as long as he wants upon 
any subject. Under this privilege members 
have talked four days, and they might if they 
chose talk four weeks. Itis not difficult to do 
this. Let us suppose that a Senator objects to 
the annexation of the Sandwich Islands. He 
finds it convenient to review the history of these 
islands; he may launch into the biography of its 
kings and queens; he may go back into canni- 
balistic times and describe customs and man- 
ners; he may retail its traditions and quote at 
length from its laws. Then he may present the 
subject in its geographical relations, not only 
with the United States but with all other 
countries. A list of books and pamphlets in 


regard to Hawaii has been compiled by Mr. | 


Griffin, of the Congressional Library. If a 
Senator lacks for material he has only to send 
over for an armful of these books and quote 
from a hundred to three hundred pages from 
each volume, saving his voice by getting the 
clerk to read the extracts, and he can thus 
lengthen his speech for several weeks. If it 
should seem desirable then to speak three or 
four months longer, all that would be necessary 
would be for the distinguished Senator to say: 
‘«Let me now compare the Sandwich Islands 
with some of the other notable islands of the 
world.’’ If he could not speak a year on the 
islands of this hemisphere he could easily do it 
on the isles of Greece, and I should envy him 
the opportunity. 

In the House time is saved by agreeing to 
print; in the Senate this is not done, except 
when a Senator asks permission to add to his 
remarks various documents relating to the 
subject. You see, then, how it is that the 
House could get through with the Hawaiian 
question in four days, while the Senate has 
taken two weeks. The threats made to pro- 
long the debate all summer are not, however, 
likely to be carried out, and there are hints 
that the vote may be taken within a few days. 
The weather has entered into the contest, and 
with the thermometer at Washington up in the 
nineties for several days even metallic and bi- 
metallic Senators have proved fusible. 

Senator Roach has the credit of advancing 
the most original argument against annexation. 
The fact that these islands are subject to vol- 
canic disturbance has persuaded him that they 
are soon to sink in the sea. It does not seem 
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to occur to the Senator that if this happens the 
political evils which are predicted as the result 


‘of this alliance will disappear also, and that 


nothing but the United States Navy will be left 
floating on the surface. Nor does it occur to 
the Senator that it may be possible to keep the 
islands afloat by two or three thousand balloons 
until some modern Munchausen shall drive a 
United States spike into them, as the Baron did 
with his floating island, which shall fix their des- 
tiny forever. 

I met Senator Tillman at the War Depart- 
ment, the other day, and he said to me that he 
wanted to settle all these annexation questions 
inalump. As for myself, I think it is better 
to take them by sections. If there is any Fed- 
eral indigestion to follow it will be because we 
have swallowed our pudding and all its plums 
in one lump instead of taking it slice by slice. 

Monday is District Day in the House. That 
means, as possibly your correspondent has in- 
formed you, that Congress becomes a board of 
aldermen, with William McKinley as mayor. 
It means that instead of having a map of the 
Sandwich Islands or the Philippines or a great 
globe brought in tor the study of international 
relations, somebody brings in a map of the 
Capital upon which members may trace the in- 
scrutable wanderings of the Eckington and 
Soldiers’ Home horse railroad. 

While they are studying this local geography 
I step over and havea talk with the Nestor of 
the House. I remember as a boy going into 
the store of Alderman Cook, who was a local 
authority on national affairs, and hearing him 
say, as he read the morning paper: ‘‘ Speaker 
Grow presides with great firmness.” It was a 
time when great firmness was needed, the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, beginning in 1861, 1 
scarcely imagined then that I should be a fel- 
low-member on the floor of the House with 
Galusha A. Grow thirty-seven years later. For 
even if one might have assumed that the 
Speaker at that time would have been living at 
the age of seventy-five, it would have been as- 
suming too much to suppose that he would be 
in Congress at that age, even if I had dreamed 
of being there myself. But here he is, haleand 
vigorous as one of the Congressmen-at-large, 
from the State of Pennsylvania, elected by more 
than half a million voters with the largest plu- 
rality and the largest majority ever given in 
any State of the Union to any candidate for 
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any office. Being elected by the vote of the 
whole State instead of by a single district, he 
is as much a representative of his State as if he 
had been chosen Senator, It is a rare thing to 
begin public life so early and continue in it so 
long. Mr. Grow entered Congress in 1851, 
when a large number of the present members 
were playing marbles, shaking rattles, or before 
many of them had seen the light of day. He 
was twenty-eight years of age at that time, the 
youngest member of that Congress, as he is 
now, fifty years later, the oldest member, age- 
wise, in this Congress. 

Mr. Grow was elected the first three times as 
a Free-soil Democrat. Then the forces which 
made the Republican Party were at work, and 
as a result of his position on the Missouri Com- 
promise he was elected without an opposing 
candidate and without an opposing vote 
Thenceforth he was identified with the Repub- 
lican Party. He has held many positions of 
honorand declined many more. Among other 
things he declined the mission to Russia ten- 
dered to him by President Hayes, in 1879. He 
served six terms in Congress before leaving the 
body, and returned to it in the Firty-third Con- 
gress, and has been re-elected to the Fifty- 
fourth and Fifty-fifth, and if he is living will 
undoubtedly come to the Fifty-sixth. 

Mr. Grow receives the consideration due to 
his age, long service, character and ability. 
At the opening of Congress, when seats are 
drawn by lot with rigid impartiality, he is 
either given first choice or a page places Mr. 
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Grow’s hat upon the desk he usually occupies, 
and no member removes it or chooses that. 
seat. No member is more faithful im 
attendance or watches the proceedings with 
greater interest than he. Of his old as- 
sociates in the House, nearly all are gone, 
but Morrill of Vermont, thirteen . years 
older than Mr. Grow in his eighty-ninth year, 
adorns the Senate Chamber.- Colfax, Kelly, 
Marston, Conklin, Fenton, Winter Davis, 
Elihu Washburne, John J. Crittenden, An- 
drew Johnson and Isham G. Harris and scores 
of others have gone to another assembly. The 
legislative achievements of which Mr. Grow is 
most proud is that of the passage of the Home- 
stead Bill. He was the real father of that 
measure. It took ten years of agitation to 
bring it about. It was finally passed in May, 
1862, to take effect the first of January, 1863. 
The first homestead settler was in Nebraska, a 
soldier home on his furlough who made his 
entry about a quarter-past twelve on the last 
night of the year, which made it, in effect, the 
first of January, 1863, the same day on which 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation took et- 
fect. 

Elected as he has been by such an over- 
whelming majority, Mr. Grow is by no means, 
‘* back 
number”; but when his legislative career closes 
there will probably be nothing upon which he 
can look back with more satisfaction as a fruit 
of his legislative service than the Homestead 
Law. 
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BY MRS, MARY GREEN. 


It ‘will not, perhaps, be considered out. of 
place, in beginning an article upon French 
housekeeping, to say: a few words descriptive 
of some of the methods of buying a good 
dinner in the Central Market of Paris, that 
temple of gastronomy dedicated to epicures and 
supplied by the best of France—indeed, of the 
whole world. This market, or series of markets, 
occupies an immense portion of ground, and it 
would be difficult tosay which special department 
is the most interesting. 

The fish market is the most curious, and here 
you can get fish from every part of Europe, and 


cheaper and quite as fresh as you can buy it in 
the ports from which it is shipped. Everything 
eatable that swims in French waters is here, 
from the big, beautiful turbot to tiny silvery sar- 
dines, packed in neat, flat baskets and fresh from 
Marseilles or Nantes. The marble slabs are 
heaped with enormous lobsters and big crabs 
called tourteaux, three times the size of the ordi- 
nary crab and entirely unknown in America. 
They are like the small crabin appearance, but 
are rather coarser in flavor. 

To buy one’s dinner in this Central Market is 
really a pleasure, particularly in that part of it 
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dedicated to vegetables and fruits, the arrange- 
ment of which is satisfying to the eye as well as 
appealing to the palate. This fact of appealing 
to the palate through the eye is one of the many 
artistic ways in which the French excel. 

It does not, however, require a dainty ar- 
rangement to convince one that French vegeta- 
bles are finer-flavored and more tender than any 
others; and the explanation of it lies in the fact 
that they are not allowed to grow too large, as 
with us, but are picked and eaten while very 
young. 

Vegetables, as well as eggs, are graded, and 
sold by the size—they are never sold indiscrim- 
inately. Peas, for instance, are sold in three 
sizes—very small, middle size and large; andthe 
smaller the pea the bigger the price. 

Eggs, of course, are graded. The egg-dealer 
has a board with holes of various sizes; into 
these the eggs are put for measurement, and 
those of a size placed in different baskets. It 
certainly seems much more reasonable to pay 
more for a dozen of large eggs than for a dozen 
of small ones, or to buy them mixed, not knowing 
what you are getting. 

Eggs to be eaten @ /a cogue, or soft boiled, are 
twice as big as those you would buy for cooking 
purposes, and cost much more. They must be 
guaranteed freshly laid, and are so beautiful that 
they become a temptation and a snare to the 
frugal-minded marketer. It seems strange, at 
first, to buy fruit. and vegetables by the pound; 
but that, also, is more satisfactory, for both 
buyerand seller,than the peck and bushel system. 

We must, however, hurry through the market, 
enticing as it is, or we shall never get home to 
cook the dinner, of which we are still at the first 
course, the soup, This time it is that unjustly 
despised, because misunderstood, soupe maigre, 
soup without meat, so much in use in this coun- 
try. 

The sneering foreigner is very much inclined 
to think that-water is the principal ingredient -of 
these soups; but this is not true, for they con- 
tain many good and nourishing things. The po- 
tato is the foundation of them all, and to try and 
give the many variations which can be made from 
this basis would be an impossibility. 

With an addition of sorrel to a potato soup you 
have, if well made, a beautiful creamy mixture, 
of a pale green color, which is called potage de 
santé, and which is delicious, and, as its nameim- 
plies, eminently healthy. A French cook does 
not leave the creamy consistency of her soup to 
chance, but always, when the potatoes are well 
boiled, forces it through a colander, after which 
lit is returned to the fire for cream, and a big 
ump of fresh butter, seasoning, etc. 
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You can even arrive at very satisfactory results 
with the water in which a farinaceous vegetable 
has been cooked. If you arethrifty and French, 
or even imitation French, you will never throw 
away the water in which white beans have been 
boiled. You will serve the beans as a vegetable, 
and the water you will treat in the follewing man- 
ner: After draining it from the beans, put it back 
upon the fire with a little finely chopped onion, 
and let it slowly boil; add a small spoonful of 
féecule, or flour of potatoes (let nothing ever in- 
duce you to thicken your soup with ordinary 
flour), add a well-beaten egg and a large spoonful 
of cream, salt, and a dash of red pepper. When 
it has simmered to the consistency of thick 
cream it is ready for the table. 

In this country you can buy different thicken- 
ings for different soups. The soup I have given 
should be thickened with flour of white beans, 
but the flour of potatoes is, I fancy, more easily 
procured in a fureign country, and is excellent 
for soups and sauces. 

One is always surprised to hear that French 
cooks do not wash the meat before cooking it; 
they say it ruins the flavor to do so; but when 
one sees the butcher shops this is no longer a 
matter of astonishment. 

They manage, in France, to give a dash of pret- 
tiness tothe most sordid conditions, and com- 
monplace things—including the butcher shops. 
Unsightly, and even distasteful enough in other 
countries, here, they are, if not strictly speak- 
ing beautiful, still far from repugnant. They 
are kept scrupulously clean, which in itself is a 
certain sort of beauty, and the meat is so well 
protected from dust and flies as to render wash- 
ing unnecessary. 

These shops present a particularly inviting 
appearance at Easter and other great festivals, 
when the custom is to hang up great quarters of 
beef and whole sheep in front of the Shops, dec- 
orated with paper flowers. Who but a French- 
man would think of putting-artificial roses in the 
ears and noses of his dead sheep, or of ornament- 
ing legs of mutton with frills and streamers of 
tissue-paper ? 

Here, in France, no scrap of meat is wasted. 
The inferior parts are classed and sold to the 
poorer people at suitable prices; even bones are 
sold by the pound, and are greatly prized. A 
veal knuckle, broken and put into beef tea, being 
made for an invalid, is a valuable addition, as 
the jelly-like substance it contains gives richness 
and flavor to the soup. 

Chicken heads and claws are sold together, and 


are also used to make an invalid soup; so liter- 
ally nothing is wasted. Parts, which in other coun- 
tries are thrown away, are here turned into dainty 
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dishes of the most appetizing kind. Such thrift and strict economy, and the woman who can do 


cannot be too highly commended nor too closely 
imitated, for it is difficult to combine good living 





it is a clever one. " 


Paris, FRANCE. 





THERE are some aspects of musical art that, 
from time to time, really must be kept clear, be- 
cause the tendency that musical people-have to 


lose sight of them is not confined to any class of © 


listeners and is mischief itself. Let us suppose 
that a liker of music is talking. He says: ‘‘ Ihave 
often heard the symphony, good instrumental 
music and so on, not of an operatic kind, called 
a better and purer form of music than opera. 
But tell me why itis really so? Can anything 
be greater in music than Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried’ or 
his ‘ Tristan,’ or more musical than Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’? Are they not supreme mas- 
terworks in music? Their orchestration being 
magnificent and their melody so noble, why are 
they not the highest sort of music? We often 
hear them in concert; or parts of them. Why is 
all opera, according to the close.¢ritics, called an 
‘imperfect form’ of music ?”’ 

The question is specially timely in these: days 
when opera, opera, opera and again opera, in 
some form or another (but especially ina most 
serious phase), is the only kind of music in which 
significant production continues to any great ex- 
tent. Timely too is the query when our musical 
sensibilities are so chained by the vast and 
splendid dramas of Wagner and his almost uni- 
versal ‘‘school.’’ Again it is timely in view, not 
only of brilliant and disturbing standards of 
this immediate musical hour, but merely in re- 
calling the masterpieces into which have been 
condensed the consummate musical gifts of Gluck, 
of Mozart, of Beethoven and Verdi. 

The answer to the question is old; but it is 
never stale, because so often forgot, or so little 
laid to the intelligence.. Each art must stand 
alone. Purity in an art is the life of an art. 
A painter’s picture must abide on its merits 
as a thing of pictorial composition, on the 
virtues of its drawing, of its coloring, of all 
its beauty simply as a picture. A sentiment 
may be part of it, but not predominantly. 
It has no business to tell a story to you, and 
so to hold your interest. It has no business 
to suggest, more than to do anything else, some 
conceit to your quickened fancy. A painting is 


not a book. A painter is nota novelist or a 
poet. 


No; his picture’s business is to be a good 
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painting, to be as perfect inthat art as it can 
be, independent of any other. Jts frame can be 
an, impertinence—and often it is one. 

The highest and purest expression of music is 
the symphony, or serious symphonic composition. 
We will put it, you see, as do others, higher than 
any form of vocal music; for no vocal music can— 
in spite of our fond ideas—attain the perfectness 
of the noblest artificial and inarticulate instru- 
ments. Furthermore, no vocal music can be inde- 
pendent of words, and consequently of literary or 
other foreign emotionality. The purest expression, 
then, of music, isthe symphonic composition. It 
may be for many or for few instruments. Par- 
ticularly let us note that the termis to include 
the string-quartet. Such a formof art thorough- 
ly and purely carries out the idea and essence of 
music—beautifully sound, ever sufficient to itself. 
Such music requires no other adjuncts to make 
the musical taste enjoy it; to awaken our emo- 
tions and to give us esthetic pleasure. 

Now does the opera carry out this idea? Far 
from it. It is indeed ‘‘ opera’’—7.¢., a conglomera- 
tion of music and of other most impure and foreign 
adjuncts. We have, to begin with, a play that is to 
beacted,a drama. That detracts our attention from 
music as music, however Jovely; and the music 
is subordinated to the fundamental drama. We 
have words and sentiments to be part of the mix- 
ture of emotional interests. They also must 
detract from one of pure music’s greatest charms 
—an indefiniteness of emotional.cantents. We 
have action and concrete humanity, moving 
about, under these musical conditions. Thén 
comes a further impurity; for opera draws on the 
painter in its effort to hold our attention, and 
color and form run riot in its scenery and cos- 
tumes and effects. It borrows from the dance, 
its ballets; and prostitutes pure musical express- 
iveness to the dancer’s charming movements. 
And last, we have the theatrical and social frame 
about opera, a serious debasement of a serious, 
calm, pure environment. 

Thus, taken altogether, we see that opera 
aims at pleasing the audience by the definite 
emotions of a drama, by picture, by movement— 
all combined more or less admirably with more 
or less admirable music. But how fractional is 
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the musical independence of such an entertain- 
ment! How we are cheating our real musical 
sensibilities! Such an entertainment as opera, 
from Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal’’ down to the silliest 
operetta is not a form of art for the musical, so 
much as for the half-musical, or for the less than 
half-musical. 

We find, then, that just in proportion as we de- 
mand even the best opera—and of course I mean 
under its true, proper and operatic conditions— 
atthe expense of the best concerts, we are not 
soundly musical. Our taste is crude, our sensi- 
bilities are dull. The opera appeals much to the 
unperfect musical sense—the sense that likes mu- 
sic but cannot appreciate the purest kind of music. 
It is in the same relation to such taste as are 
such pictures as are painted by—well, let us not 
say the name, especially as it is legion—an appeal 
to a taste that is clouded in painting. Men and 
women who think Raphael and Correggio tame, 
find Bach’s Ciaconne tame violinism, Mozart’s 
‘* Jupiter’? Symphony thin, and ‘‘do not see 


much?’ in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Coriolanus’’ Overture or’ 


Brahms’s chamber-music. 
Of course a great episode, or many great epi- 
ssodes inan opera are weddedto great music. 
If this portion of an opera score be really great 
‘music it often can find and hold its place on the 
concert stage. Magnificent passages of this sort 
there are, and our concerts recognize them. 
But—tiuey are found out of their original sphere 
only by akind of grace. Their sumptuous or- 
chestration, particularly, invites and excuses 
their being borrowed. And, after all, however 
noble and lovely, there is always behind them 
(at least to cultivated musicians) the sense of 
what definite play-acting situations and definite 
words and definite ideas belong to them, and are 
of their essence; and even admired for their mu- 
sic, such borrowings mean a kind of cheating of 
their composers and of the auditors hearing 
them. 
‘* An expréssion of art is like a planet. It must 
. shine only by the light of the art that lends 
it splendor and loveliness; and the radiance it 
exhibits must be as nearly the pure ray of its 
mystic source as anything concrete can catch 
_ and convey.”’ 





SANITARY. 


‘THE people at home who are worrying so 
-much about the diet of our soldiers would do 
well to take a leaf out of the experience of the 
people who have lived and thrived in the coun- 
tries where our men are to do their work. Many 
groans have been wasted on a bean diet; but 
those who have traveled in Cuba and Mexico 
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know how the everlasting /rijoles (beans) are 
being eaten; and they have sustained hardy men 
to great ages in many cases. The people there 
fry them in oil, when fresh; and they also use 
oil when cooking the dry bean. Nansen found 


that to keep well in the arctic regions he needed 


to live as the natives do; and the testimony of 
all men engaged in exhausting labors to the sus- 
taining power to be found in pork and beans is 
uniform, tho the exact expression should be 
beans and pork, as denoting that the beans are 
the major element, and a square of scored pork 
to the beans in the ratio of one to ten is about 
right. The lumbermen in the Maine woods know 
how to cook them to perfection; and it is to be 
hoped that some of these men may find their way 
to the army as ‘‘ enlisted cooks.’’ One critic has 
complained of the color of the beans. He evi- 
dently has not seen the high-water mark of bean 
cookery. Thechoicest bean for baking is known 
as the ‘‘ horticultural,’”’ which has a sort of pink- 
ish shade, dotted with dark brown, and of course 
when cooked they cannot have the pale and 
delicate shade familiar to those who lived before 
the horticultural made its advent. 


....I[n January and February of this year the 
reports for New York City showed that the 
deaths by diphtheria and croup compared with 
the corresponding months of 1897 had decreased 
66 per cent.; and the Board of Health does not 
hesitate to attribute this to ‘the use of antitoxin. 
The methods of examination have now become 
so perfected, and the people have been so roused 
to the importance of an early diagnosis, that they 
are up and doing. There were 112 cases of diph- 
theria in Springfield, Mass., in 1897, with only 7 
deaths—and there would have been 40 in the old 
ante-serum days. This city (Springfield) is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on its low death-rate 
13.8 per 1,000; and one remarkable feature of the 
annual report there is the diminution of con- 
sumption, there being 25 deaths in 1897, against 
31 in 1896 and.5o in 1895. It is attributed to the 
more careful inspection of herds, and a general 
diffusion of intelligence in regard to the methods 
of protection against it. 


....The ambulances that have been bought 
and built for the service of the Red Cross are 
adapted to make their occupants as comfortable 
as their dismal circumstances will allow.’ The 
covers are painted white and made so that they 
can be rolled up at the sides, thus permitting a 
draft; and tho they can convey four patients, 
the upper shelf can be turned down, leaving the 
space above clear when not needed. How differ- 
ent from the cruel carts used in the Crimea and 
in the early days of the War of 1861. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN LAWYER.* 


THE name of David Dudley Field is likely to 
hold a lasting place in the history of American 
law, not so much for the commanding position 
he held at the bar and in his professional prac- 
tice, nor for his influence on the. jurisprudence 
of the country; but for the mark he left on the 
law itself and for the new principles and 
methods he introduced into its procedures. 

As a reformer and codifier Napoleon may 
have narrowed too much the broad basis of his 
fame when, resting it first of all on his agency 
in creating the Code Napoléon, he declared: ‘‘I 
shall go down to posterity with my code in my 
hand.’’ But there can be no doubt that David 
Dudley Field’s friends were right when they 
selected his work as a codifier of the common 
law as the great achievement by which he 
would be best and longest remembered. 

This is fully recognized by his brother in the 
biography which has just been published by the 
Scribners, Yet Mr. Field was far too much of 
a man to be comprehended under any one head 
in this way. His agency, even in the reform 
of legal procedure and the codification of the 
common law, spread out into more than one 
line, and wound up at last in a large, vigorous 
and influential movement to substitute arbitra - 
tion for war, He made himself felt in the po- 
litical history of the country, in the critical 
periods of its career; and besides all this, his 
own personality was broad, varied and rich 
On a great many different lines and in different 
ways which have to be followed up by his biog- 
rapher, 

He was the eldest son of a very distinguished 
family, whose members were so ‘closely con- 
nected with each other as to make the family 
group and relations an important and a highly 
interesting element in the biography, Dr. 
Henry Field has recognized this to the full, 
and done his work in a simple, natural and af- 
fectionate way which makes it unique as a trib- 
ute from a younger to an older brother. 

That brother took his name from his father, 
who entered Yale in 1798, where he was the 
roommate of Jeremiah Evarts father of 





* Tue Lire or Davip Duptey Fretp. By Henry M. Fietp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo, PP. 361. $3.00. 


another great New York lawyer, and where he 
was graduated with honor in 1802. In 1803 
he married a daughter of Capt. Noah Dickin- 
son, who had seen service both in the old 
French war and in the Revolution. This 
daughter was baptized to the beautifully Puri- 
tanical name of Suédmzt, and was a very re- 
markable woman, not at all in a line with her 
name, as the portrait given in this volume will 
convince any one who examines it. 

From this pair the second David Dudley 
received his hereditary gifts. The qualities of 
father and mother were strikingly blended in 
him, and, as not unfrequently happens, the 
more masculine, fighting and stalwart elements 
of the combination came from his beautifully 
feminine mother rather than from his venera- 
ted ministerial father. 

He was born, in 1805, at Haddam, Conn., 
in the plain parsonage of the Congrega- 
tional church, where his father lived on $500 
a year. He never lost his interest in the old 
Connecticut river town, with its plain people, 
strong in their rugged life and ways, particu- 
larly their religious respect for the law, of 
which Dr. Field gives one striking illustration 
in the minister’s faithful dealings with a crim- 
inal condemned to die, his execution at the end 
of a long and pungent sermon, and his appear- 
ance on the scaffold in his shroud. One of the 
fine family traits brought out in this volume is 
the warm and generous attachment of the 
family not only to each other, but to every 
place and people they ever lived in or among. 

The young David Dudley did not follow his 
father to Yale, but took his way to Williams, 
where, but for some trifling miff or misunder- 
standing, wholly removed in after years, he 
should have been regularly graduated. Williams 
had no more devoted alumnus than he, as his 
frequent returns and benefactions to the college 
showed. 

On choosing his profession the young David 
Dudley was pioneered into his future fame and 
success by the Sedgwicks, of whom Theodore 
had long had a successful professional practice 
in Albany, and Henry and Robert in New York: 
When Henry was obliged, by ill-health, to: re- 
tire, young Field took his place as the law 
partner of Robert Sedgwick. He was now ready 
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for another important step, his marriage with 
Miss Hopkins, a cousin of the great teacher 
and President of Williams College. The con- 
nection, tho it was cut short after six years by 
the young mother’s death, left him with a son 
anda daughter, and an infant child laid to sleep 
on her mother’s breast in the grave. He was 
thus left alone, we believe, in the thirtieth year 
of his age. 

At what exact time his thoughts began to 
turn to the codifying of the law and the reform 
of its procedure we do not know. It was not 
long after he began to struggle with the actual 
difficulties of the law in his opening practice in 
New York. From a professional and juristic 
point of view it may be regretted that Dr. Henry 
M. Field is not himself a lawyer, and that in 
writing the life of his brother he was constantly 
embarrassed by the presence of so much matter 
and detail with which he frankly and modestly 
confesses he is unable to deal and where he has 
to rely on the conclusions of others. It would 
be too much to expect him to be fully master 
of such a long, complicated and technical mat- 
ter as the history of codification in which we 
know of not less than four great distinct sys- 
tems made previous to the sixth century, while 
in modern times must be reckoned no less than 
two made previous to 1810, one attempted by 
Frederick the Great in Prussia, and the other 
the five Parts of the Code Napoléon. 

Considering all things, the work, even in this 
trying aspect of it is extremely well done. 
From the personal and biographic point of view 
it is far more interesting and effective than if 
it had been made stronger and fuller on the 
purely professional side. David Dudley Field 
was so much of a man, so strong and marked 
in his personal features of mind and body, that 
we can pardon his brother for telling us a little 
less of codification, seeing he has given us so 
strong and commanding a picture of the man, 
of his methods of work, of where he stood on 
the great political questions of the time and 
what he took hold of outside the absorbing 
theme of his life. 

To begin with, Mr. Field is introduced to us 
as an independent antislavery Democrat. Where 
he stood with the New York ‘ Barnburners,’’ 
and how he reached out his hand to the Free- 
soilers, what part he took in the nomination of 
Lincoln at Chicago, and in the formation of 
the Republican Party and the support of the 
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War are five topics in this volume which bring up 
again vividly the history of those perplexed and 
stormy times. | 

Afterthe War Mr. Field had another work to 
do. Conditionshad changed. With his clear, 
firm views of law and political rights he set 
himself against the carpet-bagger in the South, 
and against Federal usurpation in the North. 
Here it was that what his brother calls his 
gaudium certaminis, his joy in controversy, and 
his qualities as a good fighter, served him 
well. Dr. Field says truly: 

‘* But in all this there is a mental excitement, 
not unmixed with pleasure, especially by one who 
is conscious of his strength, as he is of that com- 
bative temperament, which I must confess was 
fully developed in Mr. Field. As he was very 
positive in his opinions, so he was. in his likes 
and dislikes. He was aman after Dr. Johnson’s 
own heart, who ‘loved a good hater,’ He did 
not merely have a mild disapprobation of wrong; 
he hated it, and hated the man that did the 
wrong.” 

Over and against all this must be set Dr. 
Field’s picture of his brother at home, and the 
delights and recreations of his home life. He 
was a good reader and one who read aloud and 
read well. Happy is the home which has one good 
reader in it, well furnished, willing, and ready 
to fill the house with the music of his voice and 
his interpretations of the bards and masters of 
literary art. Besides this, there was in hima 
great fund of animal life, which was by no means 
exhausted when he died in his ninetieth year. 
The country air, the Berkshire hills, the wild 
glens of the mountains acted on him like an 
elixir. He loved to mount his horse and ride. 
He delighted in the animal joy of life and the 
play of his own muscles as he strode away to 
his office. He was a tremendous worker, 
methodical and rigorous with himself. His 
habits, methods, the outcome of them and the © 
way he came out of all fresh for the tasks of 
the new day are something to make us suspect 
that men are killed in this busy age not so 
much by the severe tasks they set themselves as 
by the way they work and the bad method 
they follow in their work. ; 

Still, what pleases us most in this book is, 
after all, the sweet perfume that exhales from 
the brother’s love that inspires it. David Dudley 
Field was, indeed, a great lawyer, and we feel 
his greatness in these pages; but sweeter, better 
than all is the tribute of his brother’s love. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA UNDER PRO- 
PRIETARY GOVERNMENT.* 


Tuis is a work of great interest and value. It 
covers a field which, tho not altogether new, has 
passed out of view, the sources of information 
having either been closed or in one way and 
another become inaccessible. 

What these sources are Mr. McCrady reveals at 
the opening of his volume ina full and systematic 
way which should delight the student and invite 
him to it by laying down for him in advance the 
paths which will bring him to his goal. In addi- 
tion to this he concludes his introductory chapter 
with some twenty-four pages of review of works 
on South Carolina now mostly out of print or dif- 
ficult to be obtained, among them an amusing ac 
count of the famous Mason L. Weems, itinerant 
Episcopal minister, book-peddler and fiddler; 
another of a Life of Marion and a Life of Wash- 
ington, each of which went through as many as 
forty editions, and which, with their ridiculous 
exaggerations and false statements, may stand 
in that period as a fair match to modern yellow 
journalism. 

The volume, a crown octavo of 762 pages, is 
limited to the history of proprietary government 
in South Carolina, a period of fifty years from 
the settlement under Royal Charter to the over- 
throw of the Proprietors’ rule in 1719. It opens 
with a brief survey of the first explorations and 
of Ribault’s Huguenot colony, It next takes up, 
the charters under which the colony was found- 
ed and Locke’s famous Constitutions, which the 
Proprietors attempted to impose, and which have 

brought Locke and with him the whole scholas- 
tic school of statesmanship into contempt. These 
Constitutions were, however, never accepted by 
the people, as the charter required them to be 
before they were valid. The fifty years’ popular 
resistance to the Proprietors in their unconstitu- 
tional attempt to impose them is one of the main 
features of the work. The struggle left a per- 
manent impression on the political character of 
the people, which has endured to the present 
time, and became most important in its effect on 
the Secession movement. The result of it was to 
impress on the mind of the Carolinians that their 
safety lay in the appeal to the J/ex scripta, the 
Strict construction of the law and the charters 
against the loose renderings and uncertain as- 
sumptions of the Proprietors. They were as 
right in this as their descendants were wrong in 
their appeal to the same principle. Being in the 
right, they ‘succeeded where the others failed. 





* Tue History or SoutH CAROLINA UNDER THE PROPRIETARY 
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This controversy runs substantially through the 
whole work, and is the core and substance of it. 
When it is settled by the devolution of the Gov- 
ernment to the Crown the history ends. 

The history contains, however, much matter 

which is no less important and interesting. The 
Spaniard was always hovering on the coast and 
the boundary and had an influence on the form of 
civil and political society, which bore its fruit in 
the concentration in towns and the military or- 
ganization of Carolinian society. The colony and 
its organization were imported direct and fully de- 
veloped from the Barbadoes, and were an attempt 
to introduce and perpetuate social distinctions. 
What came of this and how the scheme worked 
may be seen in Mr. McCrady’s pages. Thecolony 
was not one of pure English blood. There were 
Huguenots among them; the Scotch-Irish also 
came in, and there were troubles on questions of 
conscience and disagreements about Church Acts, 
and the naturalization of foreigners which raised 
up dissenters arrayed against churchmen. There 
was trouble, too, with Indians, and a grand up- 
rising to clear out the pirates from their nests 
on the coast. Beside all this the Navigation Acts 
which wrought so disastrously against the 
Crown in New England were no less mischievous 
in Carolina, where they told on the commodity 
of rice, as they did on the lumber trade and the in- 
fantindustries in New England. It wasthe market 
for rice in Portugal which led to its production 
in Carolina. Portugal had obtained it from 
Italy; but Carolina succeeded better in growing 
it and had nearly monopolized the trade when by 
an Act of 3d and 4th Anne rice was added to the 
‘“‘ enumerated commodities’’ of the navigation 
acts and its exportation restricted to British 
ports. All Carolina rice had to go firstto a British 
port for shipment toSpain and Portugal. The 
cost of this additional freight amounted to one- 
third the original value and lost Carolina the 
trade. 

Slavery came with the colonists from the Bar- 
badoes. It was assumed and recognized in 
Locke’s Constitution as the industrial basis of the 
new society. It met in Carolina with more or 
less resistance, but not on the humane considera- 
tions which were afterward raised against it, but 
on the purely prudential ground that the pres- 
ence of such a mass of slaves might become a 
menace to the security and social order of the 
colony. 

These illustrations will show the scope and 
value of the work and indicate sufficiently its im- 
portance as a study in the fundamentals of 
American history. The volume is provided with 
an excellent index. It stands very much in need 
of chapter headings or a systematic table of 
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contents. Without the aid of some such analysis 
of contents it becomes exceedingly difficult to fol- 
low or to organize the history or to get any sys- 
tematic conception of it. 





MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL, Who has Served 
for More than Half a Century in the Navy of 
the United States. By S. R.- Franklin, Rear- 
Admiral (Retired). (Harper & Brothers. 
$3.00.) 

Admiral Franklin comes of good military stock. 
His grandfather was an officer in the army, and 
his mother was the daughter of the Revolutionary 
Colonel, Jonas Simonds, one of the original mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati. He is the brother of the 
distinguished Major-Gen. William Buell Franklin, 
and of Col. Walter S. Franklin, both of whom 
did good service in the late War. It was a 
Quaker uncle, the distinguished Walter Franklin, 
whose house between Cherry and Pearl Streets, 
being considered the handsomest in the city, was 
selected and occupied for about a year as the 
Presidential Mansion at the time of Washing- 
ton’s first inauguration. Of him and his mar- 
riage this pretty story is told in the volume before 
us: 

“‘ Walter retired with an immense fortune from the 
firm, lived in the style of a nobleman, and drove an 
elegant chariot. On an excursion to Long Island, 
driving by a country house, he saw, milking in the 
barnyard, where thirty cows had just been driven 
in at sunset, a beautiful young Quaker girl. He 
stopped, beckoned her, and asked who occupied the 
house. With great simplicity, and without embar- 
rassment, she replied, ‘My father, Daniel Bowne. 
Wilt thou not alight and take tea with him?’ My 
uncle accepted the invitation, introduced himself, 
was well known by reputation. He conversed with 
the farmer on the appearance of the farm, on his 
fine cows, etc., but not a word about the fair milk- 
maid. Presently the door opened; and she came in 
to make tea for the ‘city friend,’ when her father 
said, ‘Hannah, this is friend Walter Franklin, 
from New York.’ She blushed deeply, finding he 
made no allusion to having seen her before. The 
blush hightened her loveliness. She had smoothed 
her hair, and a fine lawn kerchief covered her neck 
and bosom. After three visits he asked her in mar- 
riage, and the fair maid was seated by his side in 
the chariot, on her way to take possession as mis- 
tress of the most elegant house in the city, in Cherry 
Street, near the corner of Pearl.’’ 


As a midshipman Admiral Franklin served with 
men who had been with Hull and Decatur in 
1812. He was in command under Farragut in 
Mobile Bay. He saw service on the California 
coast during the Mexican War, and was one in 
the force with which Commodore Jones, in his 
precipitate patriotism, siezed Monterey before 
war was declared, an act for which the Govern- 
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ment had to give satisfaction to Mexico, and the 
bold Commodore lost his command. In naval 
matters he is very strong. As to other matters 
the reader will decide for himself and needs no 
suggestion from us. The navy in those days 
was not under the strict discipline which is main- 
tained in it now. There is a good deal in Admiral 
Franklin’s recollections which reminds one of the 
Captain Marryat times and tales. Rum was cheap, 
the mess was poor, and rollicking was the rule 
when Jack went ashore. It gives us confidence 
in the gallant defenders of the flag now afloat to 
read: 

“‘ While at the time to which I refer drunkenness . 
was very common, it is now, as a habit, almost un- 
known. A wholesome dread of the examining 
boards, and the general improvement of the times in 
matters of temperance, have been instrumental in 
producing a personnel which is, perhaps, as little 
addicted to the vice of intemperance as that of any 
navy in the world.” 

It will surprise our readers to note what the 
Admiral says of the naval uniforms worn in the 
forties. Navy blue was a novelty not introduced 
until the middle of the last century. After re- 
marking that the epaulet was introduced to pro- 
tect the shoulders from saber cuts, he goes on to 
Say: 

“‘It seems strange enough that we should have 
worn but one, but such was really the case when I 
first went tosea. It was the uniform of’a lieuten- 
ant, and was worn upon the right shoulder. There 


. was no such thing as a frock-coat known to the serv- 


ice at that time, and it was long before the con- 
servative feeling about the ‘swallow-tail ’ could be 
overcome. I remember that some officer who was 
a strong advocate for the frock-coat remarked that 
there was no special objection to the swallow-tail, if 
the tails were changed to the front, as stomach pro- 
tectors. There was no objection to the wearing of 
silk high hats in uniform in those days, but, altho I 
have seen them worn myself, the custom was rapid- 
ly dying out. Gray trousers might be worn with 
blue jackets—in fact, there was an indifference 
about uniform which at this day it is difficult to ap- 
preciate. In the perusal of Dr. McCauley’s ‘ Life of 
Admiral Anson,’ to which I am indebted for what I 
say here about British naval uniform, I find that 
there was the same indifference to it formerly in the 
British service as there was later in our own. 
He says that up to the middle of the last century 
there-was no special dress or costume in the Royal 
Navy; that on the Mediterranean Station it was a 
common thing for lieutenants to purchase the sol- 
diers’ old coats at Port Mahon and Gibraltar, when, 
trimming them with black, they would wear them 
as uniforms. The color of the breeches on every 
station was quite immaterial, and left to the fancy 
ofeach officer. They were generally black or 
scarlet.” 


The Admiral was on duty at Fortress Monroe 
when the ‘‘ Merrimac’”’ came down and sunk the 
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‘‘Congress’”’ and the ‘‘Cumberland.’’ He wit- 
nessed the attack of the ‘‘ Monitor” and after- 
ward the destruction of the ‘‘ Merrimac”’ by her 
own Officers, to prevent her from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. — Long assignments to duty 
abroad took him into every part of the globe. Once 
he escorted an astronomical expedition to Siberia 
to observe aneclipse. At another time he. was 
engaged in the coast survey. He saw and lived 
through the change of the navy from wood to 
iron. Probably no officer of his day had a wider 
acquaintance with the great men in the service 
than he. His recollections of Goldsborough, 
Porter and Farragut, and his allusions to Dewey, 
Sigsbee and Sampson, and others, give a great 
charm tothe book. The volume as it stands is 
substantially a history of the navy in war and in 
peace for the last fifty years. It is rich in per- 
sonal sketches of young heroes who offered up 
their lives to the country, and its pages are often 
lighted up with brilliant companies of presidents, 
princes, ambassadors, and even kings and 
queens. 





THE CHAPEL HyMNAL. (The Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 
Philadelphia. 60 cents.) 

This is the second or intermediate number in the 
new series of Presbyterian and Congregational 
hymnals. The first is for congregational use in 
the public service of the sanctuary. It was pub- 
lished some time ago in a Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational edition, both of which have been 
fully noticed in our columns. The third in the 
series will be for the use of Sunday-schools and is 
not yet published. This Chapel Hymnal is for use 
in prayer-meetings, young people’s meetings and 
other social services, In its preparation the Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety was represented by Dr. George M. Boynton 
and M. C. Hazard, Ph.D., with the endin view of 
adapting the manual to the needs and uses of 
both denominations. Substantially the manual, 
as far as it goes, is composed of material con- 
tained in the larger edition. Some hymns and 
tunes included in it were expressly reserved 
from the other as_ being more suited to such 
a manual as this. We ‘note also in this col- 
lection some more popular selections which 
were not admitted to the larger book, and 
some increase in the number of selections from 
the ‘‘Gospel Hymns.’’ In general it is kept up 
to ahigh standard of dignity. The danger which 
besets these chapel and Sunday-school hymnals 
is sentimental hymns, sentimental music, and a 
general surrender of high and dignified standards 
on some crazy interpretation of the Apostle’s 
principle ‘‘all things to all men.”’ Against {all 
this we submit, beginning with the Sunday- 


school, that unless the children are taught there 
to love the choral of the Church their taste will 
be hopelessly set in another way, and they will 
never learn to love it. The immature organs 
and lung power of children make a more rapid 
movement necessary, and the interests of child- 
hood generally call for some specializing of sub- 
jects and selections for them; but there should 
be no letting down of standardin hymn or music, 
no drop into sentimentality inthe hymn or sensu- 
ous secularity inthetune. The praise of God 
should still be the theme. The song should join 
on to the song of the angel choirs. We submit 
that high, pure and holy emotions cannot be 
evoked in children by sensuous measures and 
rhythms, however pious the words to which they 
are sung. As to Chapel collections, the same 
thing is measurably true, but fewer differences 
with the larger collections are called for. The 
principal variations should be made by dropping 
hymns of a more formal and general character in 
favor of those which have the merit of more 
direct concrete simplicity. Other changes may 
be made in recognition of the simpler, more per- 
sonal, more social. and perhaps more emotional 
character of these services. Not all religious 
poetry is fit foruse inthem. The distinction be- 
tween a hymn and a religious lyric is a broad 
one which, we should say, would bar such a se- 
lection as Miss Procter’s sentimental ljnes (No. 
" ‘“‘ The shadows of the evening hours 
Fall from the darkening sky, 
Upon the fragrance of the flowers 
The dews of evening lie.” 
Pretty ? yes; but not a hymn. 
On the same ground we doubt as to (No. 11): 
“ Day is dying in the west; 

Heaven is touching earth with rest; 

Wait and worship while the night 

Sets her evening lamps alight.”’ 

It has always been a keen regret that Baring- 
Gould could find nothing better with which to- 
end the first stanza of his otherwise fine hymn 
‘* Now the Day is Over” (No. 12) than this lame 
anti-climax: 

“* Stars begin to peep; 
Birds, and beasts and flowers 
Soon will be asleep.”’ 
We wish to ask the editors of this manual how 
they scan the fourth line of the second stanza of 
No. 222: 
‘*In the midst of sin and strife, 
Inthe depths of mortal wo, 
Teach us, Lord, tolive a life 
Meet for sojourners below.”’ 


Hymns defective in this way are apt to beset 
the more practical sections of these. manuals. 
We look for them in this case especially under 
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the heading, ‘ Hymns of Salvation.’”’ As a 
whole, the selections under this head are excel- 
lent; but at least a score could be spared, and 
make room for better selections. ‘‘ Thou didst 
leave Thy throne’’ (232), ‘‘ Jesus, Savior, pilot 
me’’ (245), ‘‘ Fight the good fight with all thy 
might’’ (248), ‘‘I do not ask, O Lord, that life 
may be” (277), ‘I’ve found a Friend’’ (296), and 
others, add nothing to the collection. The same 
points are made better in otherhymns. They 
are commonplace, have no progress of idea, or 
sentiment in them, and should make way for bet- 
ter hymns. 

Too much censure must not be read in these 
Strictures. They are not intended to apply to 
the collection as a whole. It is far more rigor- 
ously made in these respects, and contains less 
to complain of under these counts than, with per- 
haps one exception, any other similar manual. 
It is made with good judgment as to hymns and 
music. It contains the substance of Christian 
hymns and chorals. Of course, we miss some 
favorites, but the great, familiar and indispensa- 
ble examples are here. It is a vastimprovement 
on anything we have examined which is now in 
use for chapel services. 





Birp StTupIEs. An Account of the Land Birds 
of Eastern North America. By William E. D. 
Scott. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.08.) 

This is a magnificent example of bookmaking, 
and it is atreasury of information for the bird- 
lover. The illustrations are from photographs of 
birds and their nests; and the text, while scien- 
tifically accurate, is made perfectly intelligible to 
the popular mind. All that is lacking to make 
the book thoroughly and practically useful to the 
ordinary student is color. It is very difficult to 
make outa bird of many and striking plumage- 
marking from a picture in black and white. This 
is especially true of photo-engravings. The 

.expert ornithologist can, of course, identify every 
bird pictured in this book; but the ordinary 
student will often be troubled. For example, the 
dusky, colorless picture of the scarlet tanager 
gives but a scant impression of the bird’s flame- 
like appearance in the freedom of life. The 
same may be said about the pictures of nearly 
every bird of strikingly brilliant or variegated 
plumage. Another drawback on the usefulness 
of Mr. Scott’s superb book is that so many of its 
illustrations are from dead specimens unmount- 
ed, and from skins. Of course, if these showed 
the colorings and markings of the feathers there 
would be less difficulty. Moreover, there is some- 
thing unpleasant in the effect of these little dead 
songsters. It makes one feel the pity of it all to 
turn the pages, and the impression that here is 
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a cruel display of the collector’s slaughter-work 
does not easily depart. 

After this much has been frankly said there re- 
mains nothing but praise for Mr. Scott’s work. 
It is, indeed, the work of a well-equipped, 
patient and vigilant bird student. There is 
scarcely a page of the text in which is not to be 
found some observation of fresh import and in- 
terest. We have not seen a better book on the 
subject it deals with; and we shall await with 
pleasant anticipations Mr. Scott’s promised com- 
panion volume on the Water Birds of Eastern 
North America. 





CHEIRO’s LANGUAGE OF THE HAND: A COMPLETE 
PRACTICAL WorK. With Fifty-five Full-page 
Illustrations and Over Two Hundred, Engra- 
vings of Lines, Mounts and Marks, Drawings 
of the ‘* Sense Types,’ by Theo Doré, Repro- 
ductions of Famous Hands, etc., etc. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely, New York; Nichols & Co., Lon- 
don.) 

The contemporary literature of chiromancy, 
technical and other, is becoming amplified from 
season to season, and those who are interested in 
this curious pseudo-science, can extend their col- 
lection of treatises by a group of volumes that 
should not make the discourses of Hartlieb and 
Indagine huddle over to their own side of the 
shelf in contempt of a less classic school. A con- 
siderable impulse to the serious study of the 
hand in its relation to character comes to Eng-- 
lish and American readers with the interesting 
and really learned little volumes of Mr. Edward 
Heron-Allen, curiously savant in much besides 
the science of the hand and questions of ‘‘ hand 
divination.’’ Mr. Heron-Allen was himself inti- 
mately a follower of Desbarolles and d’Arpen- 
tigny, to whom a modern codification of con- 
clusions as to this divination were largely due; 
and Mr. Heron-Allen’s practical treatises them- 
selves have become authority. In the latest 
treatise for general ideas or practical use, the 
‘* Language of the Hand,”’ by *‘ Cheiro” (known 
in private life as the Comte de Hamong), an 
accomplished chiromant we have another treatise 
and guide, substantially complete, well written 
as a piece of special pleading and as a system, 
and to be commended to those whocare to study 
the conclusions to which the palmistic experts 
have come, either in regarding the general rela- 
tion of the hand to an individual’s physical and 
mental sphere, or in question of the indexes set 
up by its lines and kindred details. ‘‘Cheiro” 
in system does not depart from standard author- 
ities; but as to several points he has convictions 
of his own not in accord with one or another rival 
chiromant. He is not aslearned a scholar as Mr. 
Heron-Allen, for example—at least his book 
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smells less of the lamp; but he is a master of his 
occult profession, and widely read in its special 
literature. 





THE Forest Lovers. A Romance. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 

From the first paragraph of this picturesque 
romance right on to the last there is something 
charmingly attractive in both style and matt: r. 
One thinks of William Morris while reading; but 
there is really little to support the thought 
save a general and vague suggestion of resem- 
blance between the story’s ‘‘ scheme of color ”’ 
and that of Morris’s later tales. A young 
knight-errant goes forth into the forest and has 
his adventures in love and in fight. Thereisa 
girl, the cast-off daughter of a princess, who 
serves most winsomely as heroine; a wicked 
priest acts his part most villainously, and the 
play of romantic forces is cleverly managed. 

It would be scarcely fair for us to tellthe story, 
which goes on at a gallop, so to speak, from 
scene to scene with incidents and adventures 
galore. There is lusty fighting, of course, and 
some melodramatic blood-letting comes in here 
and there; but the spirit of it all is pure and the 
effect is stimulating. At the end we lay aside 
the book with an impression decidedly pleasant; 
we have been once more over into the land of 
old romance and have had a merry time riding 
in armor, rescuing a lady-love, punishing vil- 
lains, and escaping from all sorts of tight 
places. Such a tale once in a while is absolutely 
refreshing. 

We feel that we cannot, small as is the space at 
our command, forego saying a word in praise of 
the story-telling style which is so good in this 
book. The author flings his enthusiasm into the 
lines and bears us along. We may be aware 
from the first that we are being played upon; 
but we like it, and submit to it eagerly. It 
matters noc how improbable theincidents may be; 
under the influence of the story we are accepting 
whatever arrives. Freshness in the manner of 
telling givesthe whole romance the effect of truth- 
fulness and originality. 





PERSEPHONE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Camp Tarelli. 
$1.25.) 

Among the many volumes of excellent verse 
tecently published, here is one quite distinguished 
in its contents by a quality as rare as it is beauti- 
ful. Craftsmanship is rather a coarse word when 
applied to the literary structure of a true poet’s 
work, We seek for a better expression. Mr. 
Tarelli’s poetry, however, is a happy challenge 
to the critic’s sense of what is most perfect in 
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the art of versification. This art is the promi- 
nent, the dominating, thing, imperiously pre- 
vailing over whatever else goes to make up the - 
soul and body of Mr. Tarelli’s song. Even on 
the first page of his tiny book Mr. Tarelli so in- 
stantly emphasizes this stress of workmanship 
that the reader never escapes it during perusal, 
but finds it taking deeper hold as he proceeds. 

Mr. Tarelli’s poetry is not spontaneous, not 
strictly original. Greek models of verse are 
never lost sight of, and the beauty of Greek im- 
agination shimmers along the lines. But there 
is freshness of a very welcome sort in the poet’s 
management of the old, worn notes and phrases 
long ago become a droning monotony to the- 
Muses. Inevitably there is a loss of the rush 
and power of genius when mere beauty of versi- 
fication too fully occupies the poet’s centers of 
creative energy. He creates a form without a 
soul; or if the soul be present it is obscured and 
lacks the fire of irresistible magnetism. 

Mr. Tarell’s poetry has fascination, and it 
compels; itis thoughtful and serious, often richly 
suggestive. Ina word, the distinction of superi- 
ority separates it from the ordinary good verse 
of the day. Asan evidence of rare intellectual 
suppleness and admirable control of the materials 
necessary to the poet’s craft, it is beyond ques- 
tion notable. What it lacks is the sudden burst 
of passion, the fine rush of surprise, the resistless 


‘charge upon human sympathy along the level 


line of elementary appeal. The head feels a 
powerful draft while the heart is but gently 
fanned. All of which means that this little book 
is full of the poetry that appeals to a sense of 
literary beauty and to a scholarly, thoughtful 
turn of mind. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A NONAGENARIAN of Life in 
New England, the Middle West and New 
York, Including a Mission to Great Britain, 
together with Scenes in California. By Rev. 
John C. Holbrook, D.D., LL.D. (The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. $1.50.) 

The scope and contents of this book are fully 
described in the title as quoted above. The vol- 
ume was written and is published at the sugges- 
tion of friends and associates who knew the 
value of Dr. Holbrook’s work and the very in- 
teresting character of his Recollections. Dr. Hol- 
brook was born in 1808, in Brattleboro, Vt.: and 
these notes of his life there cover the last ninety 
years of this century and have witnessed the 
tremendous changes which have _ probably 
amounted to more, in their social, intellectual, 
political, religious and economic results than 
any other four and perhaps ten centuries since 
the dawn of history can show. Dr. Holbrook tells 
his story in the mellow tones of one on whom the 
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ripening and gentle influence of years has fallen, 
and from whose memory the bitterness of life 
has passed away. It is a good and healthy book 
to read, and one that follows down the streams 
of Christian life, enterprise and influence which 
have done so much to redeem the ninety years of 
this marvelous century, and left us so much bet- 
ter off at its end than we were at its beginning. 


HIstTorRy OF CHERRY VALLEY. 
By John Sawyer. 
Print. $1.00.) 

Cherry Valley is one of the most interesting 
villages in the State of New York. It has always 
been celebrated for the number of distinguished 
families and persons who have at various times 
made it their home. It was thescene of the But- 
ler and Brant massacre in November, 1778, but 
tho destroyed at that time, and laid waste again 
two years later by the Indians, it was rebuilt, 
and regained its former prosperity for fifty years 
or more, until the opening of the Erie Canal in 

1825 by gradually changing the routes of trade 

and travel, left the town isolated and doomed it 

to decline. Its history is one of great interest, 
and is characteristic of the times and the country. 

Mr. Sawyer begins with its settlement in 1740, 

and follows the history through the massacre 

and the war and the resettlement of the town. 

He pictures the customs, sports and social life of 


From 1740 to 1898. 
(Cherry Valley Gazette 


the day, and relates many a personal incident 
which lets one into the inner personal life and 
morals of the first quarter of this century, and go 
far to show that if there is much in the world 
which is wrong now, it was by no means alto- 


gether right then. Among the best features of 
the volume are its brief sketches of the men who 
made the town famous. 


MARTIN LUTHER, THE HERO OF THE REFORMA- 
TION, 1483-1546. By Henry LEyster Jacobs, 
Dean and Professor of Theology, Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn. (G. 
P. Putnam’sSons. $1.50.) 

This is the opening number of the new “ He- 
roes of the Reformation” series, under the gen- 
eral direction of Prof. Samuel M. Jackson. As 
a modern critico-popular biography, which is to 
set the pace for the new series and characterize 
it, we call it nearly ideal. It is done more on the 
topical method than on the chronological. Every- 
thing is presented in solid, massive, crisp form 
and moves on rapidly to the end. Some of the 
chapters are almost dramatic in their vigor and 
movement. Still, it is critical and accurate. 
Probably the most striking chapter in the volume 
is the last on Luther’s Theology. The latest 
conclusions are embodied in the substance of the 
text rather than labeled and displayed by 
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themselves. Dr. Jacobs does full justice to the © 
strongly evangelical character which Luther 
stamped on his work and his teaching. He ap- 
preciates the great service he rendered to the 
world by his deep knowledge of the operation of 
divine truth on the human heart and the emanci- 
pation of the believer from the trammels of the 
sacramental, priestly and perfunctory codes that 
had been imposed upon him. The book sounds 
the key-note of the Reformation,while it conducts 
the reader rapidly through its history. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE; for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1897. (Government 
Printing Office.) The Report contains the usual 
detailed returns of wrecks and casualties to ves- 
sels at home and abroad, with full accounts of 
the organization of the service and its distribu- 
tion, instructions to mariners in case of ship- 
wreck, and for the resuscitation of drowned per- 
sons. The summaries of work done make a 
strong impression of the value of the service. 
The number of disasters reported is 394, number 
of lives involved 3,737, of whom 42 were lost. 
Value of the vessels, $5,132,485, and of their 
cargoes $1,975,340; of this $5,108,895 was saved. 
The number of vessels lost was 54. There were 
also 305 casualties to minor craft, such as sail- 
boats, etc., carrying 706, of whom all but 11 were 
saved. The property saved from these minor 
wrecks was worth $182,280. The entire number 
of stations on the Atlantic and Pacific coast and 
on the lakes is 259. The total United States ap- 
propriations for their support was $1,498,590, ot 
which $1,406,419 was expended, leaving a balance 
available July 1st, 1897, of $92,170.78. 


THE LETTERS OF VicToR HuGO TO HIS FAMILY, 
To SAINTE BEUVE AND OTHERS. Edited by Paul 
Meurice. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1 Vol. 
$3.00.) The truth of the saying: ‘* Nothing rela- 
ting to the great is small,” may well be ques- 
tioned. There are many bright paragraphs scat- 
tered through the letters which M. Meurice has 
been at the trouble of collecting. Some very 
pleasant glimpses may be obtained of an affec- 
tionate heart and of a master mind of the century 
when working together and entirely at their ease; 
but they give one the feeling that one is spying 
upon things that are sometimes too trivial, and 
sometimes too sacred for stranger eyes. More 
than this there is not sufficient gain to compen- 
sate one for the loss of dignity on the part of the 
self-detected spy. One wonders if the editor has 
no qualms over his work. In France, where 
everything relating to Victor Hugo is sure of 
finding an admiring public, it is probable that M. 
Meurice may find it to his pecuniary advantage to 
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have published these desk-sweepings; but the 
work can certainly add little to hisown fame, and 
nothing to that of ‘‘the Master.”” That it does 
not seriously detract from the latter is more than 
could have been expected. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. MOSHER’s BSiédelot, for July, is a reprint 
of ‘‘ Saint Guido,”’ by Richard Jeffries. ~- 


. The latest issue in the ‘‘ Polychrome Bible’’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is the Book of Leviticus. 


..-Word comes from abroad that ‘* The Gad- 
fly” ’? is being dramatized by its author, Mrs. E. 
L. Voynich, 


...“‘ Henry Seton Merriman ’”’ is the pen name 
of Mr. Hugh Scott, according to the authority of 
the editor of The Times’s ‘‘ Saturday Review.”’ 


..dn His Steps is the name of a new religious 
publication—An Interdenominational Magazine— 
published monthly by The Christian Literature 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


..D. C. Heath & Co. announce ‘‘ Our Feath- 
ered Friends,’’ by Elizabeth and Joseph Grin- 
nell, a book upon birds designed for children 
and copiously illustrated. 


....Mrs. Florence Kelley, for some time a resi- 
dent inthe Hull House Settlement in Chicago, 
describes the life and work: of that remarkable 
institutioninthe Mew England Magazine for July. 


-‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal’? and 
math,” 


‘* After- 
two of James Lane Allen’s most popular 
novels, are to be translated into Japanese—an 


honor seldom bestowed upon a writer of English 
fiction. 


-Lieutenant Hobson’s typically American 
career isthe subject of an article in the July Re- 
view of Reviews by Dr. William Hayes Ward. 


The article is illustrated with interesting family 
portraits. 


...Victor Duruy’s ‘‘ General History of the 
World,’’ in translation, has been revised and car- 
tied down to the present time by Prof. Edwin 
Grosvenor, author of ‘‘Constantinople,’’ and 
translator of ‘‘ Andronike.”’ 


..-'* Old South Leaflets,’’ Nos. 87 and 88 (pub- 
lished at the Old South Meeting-House, Boston), 
contain reprints of Thomas Morton’s ‘‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Indians,” and of William 
Hubbard’s ‘‘ King Philip’s War.” 





...A timely contribution to the study of the 
United States Navy will be a Life of Esek Hop- 
kins, Commander-in-Chief of the Continental 
Navy from 1775 to 1778. This book, by Edward 
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Field, A.B., is to be published by Preston & 
Rounds, of Providence, R. I. 


. A late addition to the dainty Bidselot series 
is ‘‘ The Flight of the Princess,’’ that not-to-be- 
forgotten chapter from ‘‘ Prince Otto,’’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. ‘‘‘ Prince Otto’ is the Steven- 
sonian crux,” says the critic, Joseph Jacobs; *‘ like 
not that and you are no true Stevensonian.”’ It 
is interesting to know, too, that the romance 


came out originally in Longman’s Magazine in 
1886. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE NEW DUTIES OF PATRIOTISM. 


INDEPENDENCE Day brings new and sober 
thoughts to the nation this year. It means 
more to us than itever meant before. It comes 
freighted with joyful reminders of the wisdom 
of the great forefathers in laying so firmly the 
strong foundations of our glorious Government; 
it comes speaking to us of what the heroes of 
the far and nearer past suffered to make and 
maintain a free and independent nation; and it 
comes bearing glorious news of victory in a war 
which tells us, not that the sacred trust com- 
mitted to us as patriots by our patriot fathers, 
is any way imperiled, but that a new and 
weighty responsibility has come upon us. The 
noble men of ’76 gave to the world a new ex- 
periment in self-government; those of the six- 
ties fought to make our national independence 
broad enough for all races. To-day our sol- 
diers and sailors are fighting that other strug- 
gling peoples, ground under the heel of tyr- 
anny, may be as free as ourselves. 

We are not ashamed of this new obligation. 
We have taken it upon. ourselves not in the 
spirit of idle adventure, not as a Quixotic 
impulse to right all the wrongs of the world, 
not to manifest our courage and skill at arms, 
but in the spirit of true patriotism which loves 
not only its own precious possessions but the 
things of others. We glory in the deeds of the 
calm but heroic Dewey, destroying in one 
morning the proud Spanish fleet at Manila and 
taking possession in the name of the United 
States; of the able and invincible Sampson 
driving another boastful Spanish Admiral into 
the harbor of Santiago and destroying all his 
ships as they come out again, suffering not one 
to escape; of the prudent and skilful Shefter, 
forcing the enemy back to the very walls of 
Santiago, and demanding its surrender. We 
are proud of the Hobsons and Powells, of 
the grizzled Generals who faced each other 
in deadly conflict on Southern battle-fields 
a generation ago, and now side by side lead 
the charge against the common enemy; of 
the brave men in arms, the Regulars and the 
Volunteers, the Volunteers and the Regulars, 
patriots all, soldiers every inch of them. 

These soldiers and these sailors came 
quickly at the country’s call. They came, not 
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for love of war, but because of love of country; 
they came to fight the battles of weaker peoples 
and to assure them that the hateful yoke of 
oppression shall be borne no longer, either in 
the beautiful islands of the Antilles, or in the 
far-away groups of the western Pacific. There 
are those among us who say this war is wicked 
and unnecessary. We shall not quarrel with 
them over what is now an academic question; 
but we have the right to ask them, as good pa- 
triots, to join with us in support of the Gov- 
ernment in fighting it quickly to the end. Ex- 
Senator Edmunds was grieved that war should 
come; but he defends it on high grounds and 
says that the duty of every patriot 1s to stand 
by our Government and our brave men who are 
advancing the power and glory of our flag. 
We must save as many brave lives as possible; 
we must keep down the cost; we must have 
done with the frightful carnage as soon as we 
can persuade Spain to sue for peace. 

* With such thoughts as these we are busy un 
our National Day. We not only concede, we 
insist that our mission is a mission of peace. 
Patriotism can be quite as noble and devoted 
in peace asin war. It can work out great ends 
by forces of reason even better than by forces 
of war. The sphere of the statesman is no less 
honorable than the sphere of the soldier. But 
there are times and circumstances when the, 
sword and the rifle must be wielded to teach 
men and nations higher humanities. We are 
now teaching one of Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘ dying 
nations ’’ (dying because it has never learned its 
lesson) that possession and power do not ex- 
cuse cruelty, oppression and misgovernment. 
If conquest gives possession, conquest may 
also give liberty, and the higher right goes with 
the greater gift. 

We have also in our thought the great prob- 
lem facing us whether we are to drop back at 
the close of the war into our old place apart 
from the rest of the nations of the world, mind- 
ing our own business and heedless what others 
do, or whether we are to assume new obliga- 
tions and new duties of an enlarged national 
domain. It isa momentous question, and we 
must consider it seriously from all points of 
view. We must listen to Senator Hoar as he 
speaks with weighty words out of his deep 
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wisdom and long experience, warning us notto 
give up the old landmarks; we must weigh well 
the argument of Senator Morgan, that the 
Gospel, not Government, produces civilization, 
and that the people of the Philippines are not 
ready for our free republicanism.. 

It may be that our future would be happier, 
doubtless it would be easier, if we refuse to see 
any national duty toward the peoples who have 
come under control; if we treat our Constitu- 
tion as the perfect and final embodiment of the 
principles of self-government, and decline to 
modify our institutions. We would thus shut 
out Canada on the north from political union 
with us, and also the countries to the south, 
which are drifting toward us on the stream of 
destiny. The path of duty is often a hard 
path, but brave, true men do not shrink from 
treading in it from motives of selfish ease. 





SAMPSON’S VICTORY. 


Wuat Dewey did to Montojo’s ships at 
Manila, Sampson has done to Cervera’s at 
Santiago. Every one of them has been de- 
stroyed. Burned, or blown up or sunk, the 
flower of the Spanish Navy are battered hulks. 
Sampson offers this to the nation as the Fourth 
of July present ef his fleet. It was a glorious 
Independence Day. The victory is complete, 
and, like Dewey’s, almost bloodless on our 
side. Not one of our vessels was injured, only 
one was even hit; but one man was killed, 
while the loss to Spain was well-nigh total. All 
her ships are gone, many of her men were 
killed ana wounded or drowned, while Admiral 
Cervera and 1,300 Spaniards are prisoners. 
The victory is so complete as to be astounding. 

Spain expected much of Cervera. Montojo, 
as everybody now knows, had old ships with 
old guns, and was short of supplies. Cervera 
had the best his country could afford. He 
waited at Cadiz and the Canaries for weeks, 
until his equipment was complete, and then he 
sailed for Western shores, and gave us great 
anxiety fora long time. At last he ran into 
the harbor of Santiago. Until Schley got him 
bottled up we were in daily fear lest he should 
meet and overwhelm the ‘‘ Oregon,” coming 
up the South American coast, or spread terror 
and destruction along our seaboard. Why he 
allowed himself to be caught at a disadvantage 
on the south coast of Cuba is not certainly 
known Probably because he was short of 
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coal and knew not where to get it. To risk a 
battle with Schley without power to maneuver 
his fleet would have been the hight of folly, 
He probably went into Santiago because he 
could not do anything else. 

With the American troops closing rapidly on 
the city, Cervera saw thatthe place was doom- 
ed, and not wishing to be caught like a rat in a 
trap, he decided to try to cut his way out. It 
was a forlorn hope. Sampson's ships were too 
many and too formidable to allow such a desper- 
ate undertaking any chance of success. Noth- 
ing could have suited him better than for 
Cervera to come out and try to escape. To 
force’his way in among the mines would prob- 
ably have brought disaster upon some of his 
fleet. Cervera’s appearance gave him the op- 
portunity he coveted. The Spaniard’s only hope 
was in running away. As soon as he emerged 
from the harbor he turned to the west, and 
tried with all steam on to escape. He fought 
as he fled and fled as he fought; but ship after 
ship, riddled by the splendid gunners of the 
American fleet, became helpless and was 
beached. It was like Dewey’s, a famous vic- 
tory. 

The destruction of Cervera’s fleet practically 
completes the destruction of the Spanish Navy, 
Camara has no ships which any of our armored 
vessels need be afraid to meet. Nor are there 
formidable vessels in the reserve squadron at 
Cadiz. Spain had no better or fleeter armored 
cruisers than the ‘Vizcaya’ the «Infanta 
Maria Theresa,’’ the ‘‘Christobal Colon’’ and 
the ‘‘Almirante Oquenda,”’ now pitiable wrecks. 
Indeed, she has but few that are their equals. 
So far as the rest of her navy is concerned, 
therefore, she is at the mercy of Commo- 
dore Watson’s squadron which is under ore - 
ders to sail for Spanish shores, 

We ought soon to see the end of what is 
daily becoming a more and more unequal 
struggle. Spain fights better on land than on 
sea, but she can hope for no victory by her 
army that can save‘either honor, as Spaniards 
conceive of it, or territory. They know how 
to die; braver men no general could ask to 
lead; but when death accomplishes nothing it 
is cruel to demand it. 

Our flag floats over the Ladrones, the Philip- 
pines are ours whenever we choose to take pos- 
session, which may be in a few days; Santiago 
will be under control of our army the present 
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week, probably, for with Cervera’s fleet de- 
stroyed there is nothing to prevent Admiral 
Sampson from bombarding the city; we have 
destroyed two of Spain’s fleets. Our hand can- 
not be stayed; we shall strike the last blows 
with merciful swiftness. The power and pres- 
tige of victory are with us; we have scarcely 
begun to draw upon our vast resources. May 
we not hope that the Government at Madrid 
will let it be known that it is ready for peace? 
Further resistance is useless. Acknowledg- 
ment of the inevitable is Spain's first duty to 
herself, 


WAR AND CONSCIENCE. 


Silent leges inter arma is an old and familiar 
proverb. It has been taken to mean not only 
that laws have to give way when the appeal to 
arms comes, but that the whole system of 
moral considerations which ordinarily regulates 
conduct goes to pieces in this final arbitrament. 

This is a view which has given to war the 
needless barbarity’ against which the gentle 
and humanizing agencies of Christianity have 
been operating from the first. Its worst effect 
is that it keeps out of sight the moral consid- 
erations which must be present to make war 
righteous and to prevent the religious con- 
science and moral nature of the people engaged 
in it from suffering a deep and long collapse. 
Looked at from the side of morality by a right- 
eous and Christian nation war is the last awful 
sacrifice to truth, justice and right among men, 
It is the homage done to them in the paradox 
of an awful situation. Thesword in the hand ofa 
righteous people means not that they mean to 
cut their way by force and work their will in 
the world, but that they will risk everything, 
life, property and happiness, to maintain the 
moral order of the world, and that these things 
for which they are fighting are the supreme 
considerations which make life worth living. 

Our last war had just this meaning. It was 
an awful act of homage to conscience. The 
effect of it was to brace the morality of the 
nation. It broke the fetters which long years 
of peace and prosperity had been fastening on 
its conscience. It scattered in its wild tempest 
the moral sophistries of prudential ethics and 
brought the nation face to face with the moral- 
ity of reality. 1t was the moral feeling and the 
moral conviction of the people which carried us 
through that prodigious struggle. The moral 
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value of it in liberating conscience was -simply 
beyond calculation by figures. It settled a 
principle which concerned the human race for 
the humanrace. ei 

The uprisings in Mexico and South America 
against the Spanish domination gave the moral 
manhood of those peoples a _ reinvigoration 
which has been the basis of their whole political 
life ever since, and is about the one promise that 
shines on them now. 

The European wars of the 1848 period had a 
similar reinvigorating effect on the moral feel- 
ing of the world, while in-the wars of the 
French Revolution, frightful as it became in 
its later development as an orgy of blood, we 
must never fail to see the event which at last 
liberated Europe from an immoral medieval- 
ism and became the source of a new moral 
orderamong men, 

English freedom and English conscience had 
their grandest assertion in the wars of the 
Commonwealth. It was maintained by a-great 
historian, himself not much of a Calvinist, that 
what made Calvinism so much more able to 
hold its ground than Lutheranism, for exam- 
ple, was its attitude toward war, or in other 
words its recognition of war as the awful in- 
strument of righteousness in the world. The 
Calvinist Church was trained in this view from 
the Old Testament, and the treatment they re- 
ceived soon taught them to believe that right- 
eous war was the only possible terms on which 
a people who feared God and loved the Gospel 
could hope to exist onearth. With many of 
them who loved God better than life, the only 
choice lay between war at home or expatria- 
tion. The martial tone of the Old Testament 
was a great comfort to God’s saints in the stress 
of such trials. We need not wonder that they 
read it, loved it, and modeled their piety on 
it. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse to 
the present war with Spain has been a distinct- 
ly moral one, and an unselfish one. It has not 
been any injustice that we were suffering under, 
nor any intolerable wrong to ourselves that has 
moved us to take up arms, but the feeling that | 
power is a trust from God, and that a people 
that is powerful cannot stand by and see another 
people that is weak suffer under unrighteous 
domination, There has never been a more dis- 
tinct assertion of the principle that every man 
is his brother’s keeper. Certainly it has never 
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been brought home to us more closely than 
now, that the part of the Levite in the parable 
is not the great one to act among the nations. 





THE ULTIMATUM TO THE FIVE 
CIVILIZED .TRIBES. 


SOME weeks since we gave a résumé of the 
Curtis bill, which proposes to apply the 
knife to Indian Territory maladies. In spite of 
or perhaps because of overshadowing war in- 
terests the bill passed the House without debate, 
and with little discussion in the Senate. But 
it did not fail of thorough consideration in 
House, Senate and Conference Committees; 
and now the operation begins. The Commis- 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes—better known 
as the Dawes Commission—who have been in 
Washington for months acting as consulting 
physicians, have now repaired to the Indian 
Territory to assume their other réle of chief 
operators, 

The first act of dismemberment of the 
hitherto called nations is to be the allotment 
of their lands. Allthe land of a tribe is to be 


so divided by the Commission that all members 
of the tribe will receive shares equal zx value, 
and tribal membership will be determined by 


rolls of citizenship prepared by the Commis- 
sion. The allotments are to be confirmed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and .‘‘unjil after full 
title is acquired’ are to be non-taxable, non- 
transferable and not liable for obligations pre- 
viously contracted. The quoted phrase was in- 
serted by the Senate, and we fear points to a 
prompt acquiring of ‘‘full title’’ and aspeedy 
transfer of the lands to the white land-grabber. 

There are exempted from allotment, coal, oil, 
asphalt and mineral lands, town sites, and 
tracts for school and public buildings. 

Towns of 200 or more inhabitants may be 
incorporated by petition to the United States 
Court of its district, may hold elections, and 
may impose taxes for schools and other 
public purposes to an amount not exceeding 
two per cent. of the assessed value of the prop- 
erty of the town. Voters must be citizens of 
the United States, or of either of the five tribes, 
and must be males over twenty-one years of 
age, who have had asix months’ residence in 
the town. Each town site is to be surveyed 
and laid out by a commission of three—one 
member (who has no interest in the town prop- 
erty, except his home), appointed by the ex- 
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ecutive of the tribe, one by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and one by the town; and this com- 
mission will appraise the town lots subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Unimproved lots will be sold at auction, and 
improved lots may be purchased by the owners 
of the improvements at half their appraised 
value—all the proceeds to go to the tribe and 
the member of the Commission, who is appoint- 
ed by the tribal executive, executes the deeds 
to purchasers of the lots. 

Mineral lands, including oil, coal and asphalt, 
may be leased by the Secretary of the Interior, 
in tracts not exceeding 640 acres for not exceed- 
ing fifteen years—with royalties payable in ad- 
vance—all royalties or rents to be placed to the 
credit of the tribe and none to be paid to any 
individual. All grazing or agricultural leases 
made since the first of last January (and hun- 
dreds have been rushed through since then), 
are void, Of those made prior to January Ist, 
1898, grazing leases will terminate April rst, 
1899, and agricultural leases January Ist, 1900. 

All Cherokee tribal courts are abolished 
from July Ist, 1898, and their civil and criminal 
causes are transferred to the United States 
Courts of the Territory. The Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw and Creek courts have three months of 
grace allowed them, or until the first of next 
October. 

Choctaw and Chickasaw Freedmen will have 
allotments of forty acres, including their im- 
provements, to be held and used until their 
treaty rights are determined. This is. more 
comfortable than to wait for the decision before 
getting the allotment, as is the case with the 
Delawares, who must bring suit within sixty days 
from the date of the act, in the United States 
Court of Claims, to determine their rights to 
lands among the Cherokees. 

Other items, such as the strict prohibition of 
liquor in the Territory, the submission of all 
‘‘Intruder’’ cases to the United States courts 
of the Territory, and the provision making it 
punishable by fine or imprisonment for a citizen 
of one of the tribes to hold in possession more 
than his approximate share of the tribal lands, 
were referred to in our former article; also the 
item prohibiting the payment by the United 
States of any moneys to a tribal government or 
officer for,disbursement. All payments must 
be made by an official appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 
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The title of the act, ‘‘ For the protection of 
the people of the Indian Territory,’’ clearly ex- 
presses its purpose. It tries to protect the weak 
and ignorant from the powerful, shrewd and 
unscrupulous, and it has been vigorously op- 
posed by lobbyists, red as well as white; for it 
would be hard to find a more corrupt set of 
schemers than has infested and largely. con- 
trolled the Legislatures of the ‘‘ civilized 
tribes.” 


This dynamite law, however, explodes with 


full force only under the Cherokees, who de- 
clined all overtures to negotiate with the 
Dawes Commission. It hardly touches the 
Seminoles, whose agreement has just been rati- 
fied by Congress. Tothe Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws and to the Creeks Congress offers a re- 
prieve by giving them one more opportunity to 
accept the agreements which. their representa- 
tives made with the Commission and which the 
Creek and Chickasaw legislatures declined to 
ratify. _These agreements may be re-submitted 
to the respective tribes under certain regula- 
tions to insure correct count and return of 
votes. If before the first of next December, at 
a general election held for that purpose a major- 
ity of the votes cast by members of a tribe shall 
‘be for ratification of the agreement, then this 
new law (except the section relating to incorpor- 
ation of towns) shall apply to that tribe only in 
so far agit does not conflict with the agreement. 
Allotments are provided for in,each agreement, 
and many other provisions tend in the same 
direction as the act, but are not so immediately 
revolutionary. 





THE NIGER ARBITRATION. 


The Anglo-French convention of West 
Africa is an international achievement of no 
slight importance. Indeed, it deserves the ap- 
plause of the world. In the first place, it is an 
amicable settlement of serious questions. The 
relations between the two countries have been 
a good deal disturbed at intervals for several 
years. France has a grudge toward England 
somewhat similar to that which she entertains 
for Germany. She was beaten in the Egyptian 
matter, and in a moment of pique or impatience 
relinquished her share in the dual control, and 
has been sorry and sore ever since. England, 
less excitable but not less vigilant,.grounded 
herself with fixed determination on her rights, 
and declared her purpose to maintain them. 
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‘‘While we wish to behave in a neighborly 
manner,’’ said Lord Salisbury, there is a limit 
to the consideration which can be shown to the 
feelings and claims of others, and ‘‘ we cannot 
allow our plain rights to be overridden.” This 
the French characterized as the ‘‘argument of 
force” and condemned ‘‘the note of brutali- 
ty’’ which it sounded in their sensitive ears. 
France, on her own side, put her claims with an 
imperious, if not a threatening air. We must, 
she said, ‘‘provide our establishments in the 
Sfidan and Dahomey with an outlet on the navi- 
gable part of the Niger.” She must have Bussa on 
the Niger. This was ‘‘rendered imperative by 
the heavy%sacrifices which France has made dur- 
ing the past fifteen years.” England said, ‘‘We 
cannot.’’ France said, ‘‘We must.”’ The 
‘‘note,” whether it be described as ‘: brutal,’’or 
firm, or simply decisive, was about the same on 
both sides of the Channel, and it was unques- 
tionably a serious note. The English sense of 
justice, which is very strong, was scandalized 
by the way the French disregarded treaty stipu- 
lations and the rights of prior occupation. The 
former pointed to the convention which settled 
the Say-Barua line, from the Niger to Lake 
Tchad, asthe southern boundary of French 
and the northern boundary of British territory, 
and asked why a French expedition should be 
sent to Sokoto., Had England no rights France 
was bound to respect? The Paris journals 
thought this a very ‘‘ brutal ’’ note, and asked if 
England would really be satisfied with anything 
less than the Dark Continent itself. 

French and English expeditions came face to 
face more than once in the disputed territory, 
and collisions that might have fired the spirit 
of the two nations were narrowly averted. 
Both were tenacious. One commission had 
deliberated and failed; a second had its labors 
lengthened into months by the difficulties of 
the situation. The final agreement is, there- 
fote, a victory of no little moment. It adds 
another and signal triumph to the already long 
list of peace conquests. The principle of arbi 
tration here worked out once more a beneficial 
result. No fleet or army was dispatched, no 
gun fired, no man killed, no wound made, no 
property destroyed, no debt contracted. 

In the second place, it was a fair settlement. 
At least it is so accepted by the people of both 
countries. Each side yielded something, there- 
fore .each gained something; and as mutual 
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advantage is the real test of any true bargain, 
both Governments have reason to be satis- 
fied. In point of extent of territory, France 
gains. England, however, keeps both banks of 
the Niger up to Ilo, including Bussa, and thus 
remains master of the whole navigable part of 
that great artery. France is not, however, de- 
barred from the commercial use of the stream. 
She gains shipping points on limited leases, 
and controls both banks above Ilo. If it be 
said that England really yielded the more, then 
she is entitled to the larger share of the 
honor. Both nations are to be congratulated 
on settling both amicably and justly so threat- 
ening a dispute. 





From this date THE INDEPENDENT will ap- 
pear as a weekly magazine. We have an affec- 
tion for the form which THE INDEPENDENT 
has borne for the last twenty-five years, as we 
had for the big, impressive blanket sheet of the 
previous twenty-five years. But it cannot be 
denied that the pamphlet form is more conve- 
nient, and we believe that after our readers 
have become used to it they will like it better. 
The tendency is tothe compact form, and a 
magazine seems to honor the contents more 


and make the paper better worth preserving. 
Our neighbor, 7he Outlook, deserves the honor 
of being the pioneer in this experiment, and we 
believe that for a large weekly it will be found 
the best form. The page is just the size of 


that of The Century Magazine. While redu- 
' cing the size of the page we hope to make the 
paper fuller and better. If the reader notices 
that some departments seem to be omitted, it 
is only because the articles which would have 
been under the department headings happen to 
be full articles rather than notes, and are in- 
cluded with the other contributions, 





BisHop H. M. TuRNER, of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, is a Bishop ofa pecul- 
iar order. He follows his own ideas, and 
these are apt to be very original. He has just 
made a report of his episcopal visitation of the 
missions of his Church in Africa, from which it 
appears that upon a petition of the Transvaal 
Annual Conference, addressed ‘‘ To his grace, 
the Right Rev. H. M. Turner, D.D., LL.D.,” 
he ordained a man to be Suffragan or Mission- 
ary Bishop, termed by him ‘* Vicar-Bishop,’’ it 
being understood that this Suffragan Bishop 


of robes. 
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promises to be ruled by the regular Bishop in 

charge of Africa, and to allow the General Con- 

ference to control his action, even tothe extent 

of taking away his episcopal duties. Bishop 

Turner defends his action quite vigorously and 

elaborately, one of his points being that as the 

General Conference has by resolution declared 

that a bishop is simply.a big elder, he was not 

violating the law of the Church in making a 

big elder out of an ordinary elder. It also ap- 

pears from his report that the ministers felt 

that something was needed to distinguish be- 

tween the deacons, the elders and the presi- 
ding elders; so they designated the kind of min- 
isterial vestments that should be worn by the 
elders, and the kind that should be worn by the 
deacons, it being understood that the unor- 
dained preachers are not entitled to any kind 
It will be interesting to see what the 
next General Conference, which meets in 1g00, 

may have to say about these very interesting 
departures. 





IT is difficult to find an excuse, even, for the 
action of the Senate in striking out of the Gen- 
eral Deficiendy bill the item appropriating $50,- 
ooo for the expenses of the Joint Commission on 
the international questions between the United 
States and Canada. The Senate accepted its 
committee’s recommendation without a word 
of discussion or explanation, and left the as- 
tonished public to guess at its reasons. No- 
body is quite sure what those reasons are; but 
it is surmised that some of the New England 
Senators are opposed to reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with Canada, and do not want our Pro- 
tective Tariff abated directly or indirectly. 
Suppose they are, the passing of the item would 
not commit them to anything the Commission 
may agree upon. They will have their chance to 
attack the Treaty in secret session. Surely 
it is worth while to try to settle the other dis- 
putes, if not this. Thereis the vexatious Alaska ~ 
boundary question, involving miners’ claims, the 
Atlantic and Bering Sea fisheries differences, 
the mutual use of canals, etc., which it is desira- 
ble should beamicably settled. We do not want 
to have these things perpetually impending, 
because they disturb more or less our neighborly 
relations. As to reciprocity, is that not good 
Republican doctrine? The Vermont Repub- 
licans think so, and in their recent State Con- 
vention approved of Reciprocityand Protection 
as twin measures The underlying idea -of 
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reciprocity is, of course, a mutual gain of ad- 
vantages, each country yielding to the other 
something of less particular value to itself 
than it receives from the other. We are glad 
that the item has been restored by the Con- 
ference Committee. It would be an amazing 
blunder to allow it to fail and thus defeat a 
prospect of settling, at the most auspicious 
moment, the disputes between the two countries. 





On the theory that the Post-office is con- 
ducted for the convenience of the public, rather 
than that of the Government, the new order of 
the Postmaster-General concerning the return 
or remailing of newspapers, etc., is a step in the 
wrong direction. Vacation changes are very 
numerous in summer, and it is not always pos- 
sible to arrange with publishers for changes of 
address for a week ortwo. The practice of 
postmasters has been to forward second, third 
and fourth-class matter to new addresses and 
collect additional postage on delivery. Under 
the new rule this accommodation is to be with- 
held from the public, and such matter will 
neither be forwarded nor returned to the 
sender, unless the postage is prepaid. This is 
certain to give rise to much inconvenience and 
annoyance. As it will probably result in little 


or no saving to the Post-office Department, | 


the order should be rescinded. If the Govern- 
ment suffers at all from this cause, it suffers 
much less than its patrons will suffer under the 
new rule, and if either is to have its convenience 
consulted, it should be those for whose service 
the Department exists. What is done in re- 
spect to letters should be done with newspapers. 
A vicious feature of the order is one allowing 
the Postmaster to decide whether the held mail 
is of sufficient value to justify him in notifying 
the sender to forward postage for its return. 
If his judgment so inclines he may treat it as 
waste matter. This is sure to give rise to 
abuses. We trust the Postmaster-General will 
recall his unfortunate order. 





THE short engagement between our unar- 
mored cruiser, the ‘‘St. Paul,’’ and the Spanish 
torpedo-boat destroyer, ‘‘Terror,’’ proves a 
second time that this class of boats are 
far less formidable than they were sup- 
posed to be. Admiral Dewey’s fleet en- 
countered one or two of them at Manila 
and riddled them before they could get near 
enough to do any damage. The ‘‘Terror,’’ if 
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not exactly a terror to our fleet in the waters of 
the West Indies, gave our naval commanders 
some anxiety. Last week she made a dash at 
the ‘*St. Paul,’’ off San Juan, in company with 
an unprotected Spanishcruiser. Captain Sigs- 
bee received her with his 5-inch guns and soon 
sent her back to the harbor ina sinking condi- 
tion. She was hit three times, and an officer 
and two of her men were killed. The ‘‘ Ter- 
ror” is an armored gunboat of good speed and 
large batteries and has two torpedotubes. But 
in speed the ‘‘St. Paul,’’ formerly of the 
American line, is almost her equal, can be ma- 
neuvered as easily, and can evidently take care 
of herself, even tho unarmored. It is evident 
that the danger from torpedo-boats is greatest 
under cover of darkness and in the possibility 
of sudden attacks at close quarters. They are 
admirable defenders in shallow waters, and, 
like the monitors, once deemed so formidable, 
are specially adapted to service in harbors 
where there is little or no sea. In rough 
waters they are too’ unsteady to do much 
effective work with their guns. 





IT is not worth while to be much disturbed 
over the repeated rumors of German or Euro- 
pean interference in the Philippines. The pub- 
lication of the most startling statements on 
one day only to call forth a semi-official denial 
onthe nextisa familiar method of sounding 
public opinion. That Germany would be glad 
of a slice of the Philippines there is very little 
doubt. That she will risk serious trouble with 
this country, still less any complications with 
Great Britain, in order to get the slice, is out of 
the question. It must be remembered that as 
yet the United States is an untried element in 
European diplomacy, and the trained statesmen 
of Berlin, Paris and St. Petersburg are very 
uncertain as to how far they can go in their 
traditional methods with safety. We must ex- 
pect, therefore, all sorts of projects, some plau- 
sible, some absurd, but all put forth for the 
purpose of sizing up American diplomacy. The 
thing for us to dois to go on our way quietly, 
with no bluster, no loud affirmation as to what 
we propose to do, and what others must not do, 
but with clear plan and a careful regard of the 
curtesies of diplomatic etiquet. When they 
find that we can neither be cajoled nor bullied, 
but propose to deal fairly by all, they will let 
us alone, if they are not effusive in their 
friendliness. 
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...-Among the memorabilia of Mr. Glad- 
stone is the following, about the Revised Ver- 
sion, reported by a friend: 

‘*He said that he had advised the translators 

(or some of them) to bring out at -an early stage 
a few specimens of their work, and to let the 
critics say their say about them. To any one 
versed in the usages of the House of Commons 
such an expedient would not seem unnatural. 
But the translators utterly refused to suffer their 
unfinished work to be blown on by the fopularis 
aura of inexperts: ‘They laughed me to scorn, 
and the result has been that the Revised Version 
died almost at its birth.’ ”’ 
It was met with a chorus of disapprobation by 
those who never could endure any verbal 
change; but it is clear now that it did not die 
at its birth, for it has grown in favor quite as 
fast as did the Old Version. But there was 
sound political wisdom in the proposition to 
draw the fire of the critics. That is the way 
that statesmen ‘‘sound the public’’ with tenta- 
tive reports. 


...-In a letter just received from Congress- 
man Barrows, of Washington, he says: 

I read with the greatest satisfaction the arti- 
cle of Dr. Rufus B. Richardson in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the excavations of the American school 
at Corinth. Dr. Richardson’s find is valuable be- 
cause it will fix the point by which the lucation of 
other points may be determined. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Dérpfeld, of Athens, in 
which he speaks warmly of the success of the 
Americans under Dr. Richardson. He says: 

“The well with the chambers mentioned by 


_Pausanias is in a good state of preservation, and 


shows the changes in structure through which it 
had passed in Roman and Byzantine times. If our 
Enneakraunos [referring to the discovery made by 
him of Grecian water works near Athens] were one- 
tenth part as well preserved I should be happy. 
Dr. Richardson may well be congratulated upon his 
find.” 

There is another paragraph in this letter of 
more modern interest. Dr. Dérpfeld says: 

“To my acquaintanceship with America and 
Americans may be attributed the fact that my sym- 
pathies in this war are on the side of the Ameri- 
cans.”’ 


.... The New York Board of Education did 
a wise thing last week when it appropriated 
$15,000 for the opening of the public play- 
grounds during the summer months. The 
playgrounds are to be in twenty different school 
yards, mostly in tenement districts, and the 
exercises are to consist chiefly of games con- 
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ducted by the children, under the supervision 
of salaried and trained kindergartners. Altho 
this scheme is an innovation in New York 
City, we believe it has been tried in a small 
way, with considerable success, in Boston, 
Chicago and Brooklyn. It will certainly be of 
untold benefit to the little city children who 
have nowhere to play but on the streets, and 
we hope it is only a question of time when 
similar playgrounds will be opened in all 
the cities of the land. 


.... Aninteresting illustration of the character 
of the men that make up our armies comes up 
- in connection with the announcement that Yale 
University has conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon President McKinley. The President is 
not a college graduate, but enlisted at the age 
of seventeen as a private inthe famous Twenty- 
third Ohio Volunteers. His colonel was Wil- 
liam S. Rosecrans, afterward general; his 
lieutenant-colonel, Stanley Matthews, later 
United States Senator and Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and his major was Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, afterward general, Governor of 
Ohio and President of the United States. 
What other county could send to war a volun- 
teer regiment that should afterward give to its 
service two Presidents, a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and one of its most prominent 
generals? 


.... It isa pity the Navy Personnel bill is held 
so long in Congress. It is designed to correct 
some manifest inequalities. For example, Act- 
ing Rear-Admiral Sampson is only receiving a 
captain’s pay, tho he does the duty of the high- 
est position in the navy by designation of the 
President. This seems incredible; but an 
officer of the navy says it is so. A Rear- 
Admiral is of the same relative rank asa Major- 
General; but while the latter gets $7,500 a year 
the former only receives $6,000, and out of his 
salary is expected to entertain foreign officials 
at his own expense, while British Admirals get 
$6,000 a year, besides their salary, for table 
money. Ourcountry cannot afford to be nig- 
gardly toward its officers; certainly not unjust, 


....It is a Roman Catholic, not a Protestant 
journal which says that ‘‘there is no institution 
of the age as all-important as the Sunday- 
school.’” ‘The Sunday-school is of Protestant 
origin, yet Catholics are broad enough to appre- 
ciate its value and adopt it. 


Evidently they 
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meet some of the same difficulties which Prot- 
estants have to contend with in conducting 
Sunday-schools. The teachers they have to 
take are not always of the best, they are apt to 
be often absent, and they do not prepare them- 
selves to teach the lesson as they should, nor 
_ study closely enough the character of individ- 
ual children. No statistical reports are given 
of Catholic Sunday-schools; but we do not sup- 
pose they are universal, as in Protestant de- 
nominations. 


..An item has appeared in the daily press 
to the effect that coeducation of the races has 
been given up in Berea College, Kentucky, and 
also in the Ariol school at Camp Nelson. The 
facts are quite different. The Ariol school was 
always a smal) affair and never had white stu- 
dents. It is now being transferred to the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. As tothe college at Berea, it 
still coeducates on a non-sectarian foundation 
students of both races, and as a matter of fact 
the number of colored students has increased 
the past year. Weshould as soon expect the 
sky to fall as that Berea should be untrue to 
the principles on which it was founded, ans bar 
out either race. 


.. It would seem to be important that all 
branches of our national service should be pro- 
vided with the same kind of rifles. _Butin the 
Navy they have the Lee, in the Regular Army 
the Krag-Jorgensen, while the Volunteers are 
supplied with the old Springfield rifle. These 
guns are of different caliber and use, according 
to The Army and Navy Journal, different 
kinds of power. It is easyto see how, with 
regulars, marines and volunteers engaged in 
the same battle there might be fatal confusion 
in mixing the cartridge supplies. It is perti- 
nent to ask why all should not have guns of 
the same make and the same caliber. 


.. Any who are inclined to question the 
feasibility of missions to Moslems should read 
the article in our Mission columns. Not only 
have the members of the Arabian mission secured 
a firm foothold, but they see such opportu- 
nities before them as were not long since 
deemed impossible. Not least interesting is the 
fact that a Turkish military band gives Gospel 
music to the soldiers of the garrison. That a 
trying time will come we cannot doubt. All 
the more imperative is it that every possible 
advantage should be secured at once. The 








mission ought not to be hampered for lack 
either of men or funds. 

.. We have not yet seen the last of the sad 
influence of the mistake made by Lady Henry 
Somerset when she accepted the policy of the 
regulation of vice in the British military can- 
tonments in India. It is true that she has made 
her retreat in a fashion, acknowledging a mis- 
take, and that she has been made President of 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. But that has been followed by the 
secession of the Swedish, Danish and Dutch 
White Ribboners. We hope the death of Miss 
Willard will not be followed by a serious week - 
ening of that Society. 


.. The institution of a lottery to promote 
the prosperity of German colonies has been 
sanctioned, it is said, by Emperor William, and 
it is to be conducted, we believe, under the 
auspices of the German Colonial Society. It is 
expected to yield 5,000,000 marks. This 
seems to us an anomaly at the end of the nine- 
teenth century; but we are guilty of some 
anomalies ourselves, as where we license saloons 
in order to promote the prosperity of munici- 
palities. But the lottery is out of date with us; 
we have no place either in law or morals for it. 


.. It is to be hoped that the present session 
of Congress will be continued long enough to 
adopt the House bill, which has been reported 
favorably, for the abolition of the sale of intox- 
icating liquors on reservations and in buildings 
controlled by the United States. This would 
reach the regimental and post canteen, which 
is fruitful of so much harm to our soldiers. 

.-Henry Newbolt, whose fine poem we 
published last week, is one of the best artists 
in verse among the young English writers, and 
yet one line shows how corrupted the English 
speech is becoming. He writes: 

‘“*The years came and the years went,” 
in both cases making the word years a dissyl- 
lable. It will be a long time, we trust, before 
that pronunciation is adopted in this country. 

.. We published as a surprising story, which 
we could scarcely credit, the report of an encyc- 
lical to the Chilean bishops and a sharp reply 
from the Cardinal Archbishop to the Pope, on 
the authority of a usually accurate German 
paper. The Catholic Standard claims to have 
investigated the report at Rome, and to have 
found it entirely untrue. 
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THE ARMY COMMISSION. 


BY WILLIAM B, MILLAR, 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSION. 


Tue Army and Navy Christian Commission is 
one of several new organizations formed for 
work among our soldiers and sailors. It was or- 
ganized by the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and takes in 
large part the place that was occupied by the 
well-remembered Christian Commission that did 
so much for our brave boys in the sixties. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association took 
up the work for several reasons: 

First. Because it was to be a work by young 
men for young men. One cause of the great suc- 
cess which has attended the Association’s effort 
among all classes of young men, college, rail- 
road, colored, Indian or city, has been this vital 
principle. Not a mission but a work by the 
Christian young men of any class, for their fel- 
lows'who were not Christians. 

Second. Thousands of members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations were going into the 
ranks. In some regiments it has been found by 
a census that more than one-fourth were mem- 
bers of this organization. These young men un- 
derstood and loved the work, and could easi- 
ly be banded together in a regimental associa- 
tion, sothat the Christian work begun in Camp 
could be carried on uponthe Field. 

Third.. The Association had been instituted by 
the Christian Church, and through all its history 
had been loyal to the Church and to the Word of 
God. Not only was it the only common meeting 
ground for all denominations, but all had learned 
to have confidence in it and its work. 

Fourth. It was already organized, and its ma- 
chinery was most aptly fitted for this special 
work, which needed to be done. There were the 
local associations in city and college and at rail- 
road division points; there were the State com- 
mittees in many of the States, and the Interna- 
tional Committee holding the general supervision 
of the entire field. 

Fifth. It had the experience. For more than 
twelve years some of the State committees had 
been prosecuting a most effective work in the 
summer National Guard encampments in their 
States, which had commanded the heartiest ap- 
proval of both officers and men. 

For these and other reasons, this organization 
was selected as the best channel for a non-secta- 


tian and interdenominational work for the sol- 
diers. 
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Soon after hostilities were declared, a meeting 
of the International Committee was called, and 
a sub-department of its work formed, and called 
the Army and Navy Christian Commission of 
the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. The Commission ap- 
pointed represented the different parts of the 
country, and was composed of the following gen- 
tlemen. John J. McCook, William E. Dodge, 
Morris K. Jesup, Alfred E. Marling, Charles W. 
McAlpin, William D. Murray, of New York City; 
John W. Foster, Washington, D.C.; J. J. Valen- 
tine, San Francisco, Cal.; James McCormick, Har- 
risburg, Penn.; -T. DeWitt Cuyler, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; James Bowron, Birmingham, Ala.; Au- 
gustine T. Smythe, Charleston, S.C.; Dwight L. 
Moody, Northfield, Mass.; James A. Beaver, 
Bellefonte, Penn.; Joshua Levering, Baltimore, 
Md.; Gen. ©. O. Howard, Burlington, Vt., D.W. 
Whittle, Chicago, Ill.; Henry M. Moore, Boston, 
Mass.; H. Kirke Porter, Pittsburg, Penn.; N.W. 
Harris, Chicago, Ill.; William J. Latta, Philadel- 
phia, Penn.; W. Woods White, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Thomas S. McPheeters, St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph 
Hardie, Birmingham, Ala.; Lucien C. Warner, 
President; Richard C. Morse, General Secretary; 
F. B. Schenck, Treasurer. 

The work was divided into three departments— 
the Executive, with Col. John J. McCook as 
chairman; the Evangelistic, with Dwight L. 
Moody as chairman, and the General Work De- 
partment, of which Charles W. McAlpin became 
chairman. Field Secretary, William B. Millar, 
of the International Committee, was appointed as 
the secretary of the Commission. 

The officials at Washington were seen and 
gave their most cordial permission and indorse- 
ment to the work; and as rapidly as the mobili- 
zing centers were selected they were visited by 
the secretary and the Commission's work was in- 
augurated. 

Already in the State camps the work had been 
begun by the State committees, so that it became 
an easy task to secure the co-operation of officers 
and men in the National Camps. 

The plan has been to locate large tents, 
40x60 feet, with the different brigades or regi- 
ments, and to provideas many social and religious 
privileges as possible. In these tents are placed 
long writing tables and all stationery and facili- 
ties for correspondence are furnished. Many a 
letter has thus been written to the loved ones at 
home that otherwise would never have been 
penned. A portion of the tentis given to the 
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Reading Room and Library feature. 
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papers, illustrated weeklies and magazines of all 
descriptions are provided; and several libraries, 
notably the New York and Wisconsin State Li- 
braries and the Mechanics’ Free Library, of New 
York City, have sent books to these tents for the 
use of the soldiers. 

Innocent games are also provided —chess, 
checkers, crokinole, etc., assist in whiling away 
many long and tedious hours. 

One feature not to be forgotten is the ice-water 
barrel in each tent. The officers as well as sol- 
diers have shown their appreciation of this and, 
perhaps, no other one thing has done more to 
counteract the harmful influence of the Army 
Canteen. 

In the distinctively religious work, the Asso- 
ciation has the cordial backing of the chaplains. 
These hold much the same relation in the army 
as the Church and Association in the home town. 
The Association and its workers are the lay ele- 
ment inteuded to supplement and aid the work of 
the chaplain. : 7h 

The large tents provide a place for regular 
worship which is usually conducted by the chap- 
lains. ; ‘ ; 

Under the direction of Mr. Moody, a number 
of tactful and earnest evangelists and preachers 
have gone to the camps, and night after night 
the large tents are crowded ‘to their fullest ca- 
pacity to listen to the old and yet ever new story. 
The audiences range fromthree hundred to three 
thousand men. Mr. Sankey has arranged a spe- 
cial Army and Navy edition of Sacred Songs; 
and there can hardly be imagined a more inspir- 
ing sight than that of these soldier boys lustily 
singing the old Gospel songs, led by the organ or 
regimental band. Scarcely a service passes 
without definite decisions for Christ. 

The Bible Society, American Tract Society, 
Methodist Book Concern and similar organiza- 
tions have co-operated most heartily in the do- 
nation of large supplies of Testaments, tracts and 
other religious reading-matter, which are most 
eagerly sought and read by the soldiers. 

All day and evening the tents are thronged, 
and the secretaries incharge find their hands full 
in attending tothe many wants, doing personal 


work and planning and guiding the work. 
New York City. 





ONE of the most noticeable features of the 
present war is the large number of Christian men 
in the ranks, members of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
etc. This, it is feared, will have a considerable 
effect upon the attendance at the International 
Convention at Nashville this week. The special 
trains which it was expected would be sent have 
been given up, and notwithstanding the great 
preparations it has been feared that the attend- 
ance would not be large. 
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AN EPISCOPAL CRISIS 
RONTO. 


BY PROF. ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


IN TO- 


A crisis Of more than local interest has just 
been passed in the history of the Anglican - 
Church of the Diocese of Toronto. In 1879 the 
antagonism between the High Church and the 
Low Church parties in the diocese was probably 


-more acute than at present, and much difficulty 


was experienced in electing a successor to Bish- 
op Bethune, who died that year. As a compro- 
mise measure, the Rev. Arthur Sweatman, a 
graduate of the University of Cambridge, who 
had gained a good reputation as a teacher of 
mathemetics and had become conversant with the 
details of diocesan administration as clerical 
secretary of the Diocese of Huron and as secre- 
tary to the Provincial House of Bishops, was, 
finally, appointed tothe position. The qualities 
that rendered his election a possibility have in- 
terfered seriously with his success in administra- 
tion. Well educated, industrious, systematic, 
comparatively non-partisan, he is lacking in elo- 
quence, religious enthusiasm and personal mag- 
netism. His preference for the High Church 
party was early manifest, and he has enjoyed the 
not very enthusiastic support of High Church- 
men. His refusal to recognize the work of Wick- 
liffe College, a theological seminary established 
by Low Churchmen about 1877, in affiliation with 
the University of Toronto, and which, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. P. Sheraton, has done, and 
is doing, noble service for evangelical Christian- 
ity, deprived him of the support and aroused 
against him the active opposition of the large 
body of evangelical clergy and influential lay- 
men, whose interests center in this institution. 
In fact, there has been so little sympathy between 
many of these evangelicals and the Bishop that 
it has been a wonder to outsiders that even a 
semblance of fellowship could be maintained. 
About twelve years ago certain owners of real 
estate in an outlying district of the city undertook 
to ‘‘boom’’ their property by presenting the 
Bishop with a site for a new cathedral, and by 
contributing a small amount toward the erection 
of the building. Without having in hand any 
adequate financial provision the Bishop was per- 
suaded to enter upon a building enterprise the 
result of which was a small fragment of a cathe- 
dral, of little value, and a mortgage of $40,000. 
Now if the Bishop had been aggressive and pop- 
ular, if he had possessed the gifts so common 
among our Methodist friends of arousing popular 
enthusiasm and engineering collections, the ca- 
thedral might have been finished and the debt 
kept in control. But he was wanting in these 
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valuable qualities and gifts, and his frequent ap- 


peals for aid have been productive of little but 


disappointment and chagrin. 

A mission fund which he has undertaken to ad- 
minister has likewise been given the cold shoulder 
by a large part of his constituents, and this also 
has given him much concern. 

The progress of the Anglican Church in this 
part of Canada during the past twenty years has 
fallen far below what might have been expected 


in view of the growth of population and the large — 


immigration of members of this communion; and 
there has beena strong disposition on the part of 
Low Churchmen to lay this dearth of results at 
the door of the Bishop. 

In recent synodal meetings few questions have 
been discussed without open or covert attacks on 
the administration. At the Annual Synod of the 
diocese just held (June 13th-18th), this opposition 
manifested itself in a form that seemed to the 
Bishop unendurable, and he was led at last to ex- 
press a determination to resign his office and 
return to England. : 

The first item of the proceedings that proved 
offensive to the Bishop was a proposed canon re- 
quiring the Bishop, when requested to do so by 
five members of the parish, rectory or mission, to 
appoint a committee consisting of one clerical and 
one lay member to investigate any differences 
that may have arisen between the incumbent and 
his charge, and to seek to adjust such differences. 
In case of failure to secure harmony and the ex- 
pression of the opinion on the part of the com- 
mittee that the interests of the church require 
the removal of the incumbent, the Bishop shall 
issue a commission to two clergyman and one 
layman (the latter to be a Queen’s Counsel and 
chairman of the commission)to make a thorough 
investigation of the matter. In case the report 
be adverse to the incumbent, the Bishop may 
suspend or remove him, and failure to obey the 
Bishop’s order shall be regarded as punishable 
contumacy. 

The mover of the canon declared the condition 
of things in some of the parishes “positively 
scandalous.” It transpired in the discussion 
that in about twelve parishes antagonism be- 
tween pastor and people had reached an acute 
stage and required such vigorous dealing as that 
provided for by the canon. The Bishop natu- 
rally regarded the remarks about the unsatis- 
factory condition of the churches and the pro- 
posed measures for securing reform as a reflec- 
tion on the efficiency of his administration, tho 
this was distinctly disclaimed by the mover, who 
insisted that he simply wished to confer such 
power on the Bishop as would enable him to act 
effectively in the premises. After prolonged dis- 
cussion the canon was adopted, with the addition 


‘been taken in the matter. 
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of a clause leaving entirely in the nands of the , 
Bishop final action in the premises, and a clause 
providing that such legislative action be sought 
as would legalize the canon. 

The report of the Deputation Committee, ap- 
pointed last year to siimulate interest in the 
missionary and other work of the Church, set 
forth the fact that ‘‘ not a few parishes and mis- 
sions which should be a strength to the diocese, 
and even,some endowed rectories areina mori- 
bund state for lack of some recognized power to 
intervene wisely and effectually for the correc- 
tion of remediable evils.’’ Mention is made of 
parishes ‘‘ that are allowed to remain year after 
yearin a hopeless condition,’’ involving ‘‘ the 
spiritual ruin of many of our people.” This re- 
port, also, the Bishop regarded as an arraign- 
ment of his administration. Objection was made 
to the wording of this report, and the Bishop 
called attention to the relatively large amount of 
money contributed to the mission funds by the 
children. 

The report of the Committee on the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ and Theological Fund was not un- 
favorable; but the chairman called attention to 
the fact that some of the churches, including the 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, which is under the direct 
charge of the Bishop, had contributed nothing; 
and referring to the Bishop’s commendation of 
the children’s liberality, suggested that this fund 
might be placed incharge of the children. This 
remark aroused the indignation of His Lordship, 
who declared that the speaker had no right to 
stand there and insult his bishop. 

The last straw was laid when the Chairman of 
the Committee on the General Purposes Fund 
announced that $1,000 had been drawn from this 
fund to make up the deficiency in the Bishop’s 
stipend. The Bishop now expressed his fixed 
resolution to resign. He declared that the reso- 
lutions passed by the Synod during the past five - 
years had been only so much waste paper. When 
the General Purposes Committee had sought to 
secure funds from the churches for making up 
the deficiency in his stipend, no interest had 
He had received lit- 
tle encouragement and an enormous quantity of 
discouragement during the twenty years of his 
work. Hardly any scheme that he had brought 
forward had met with the approval of the Synod. 


.He would at once forward his resignation to the 


Archbishop. He was conscious of his defects and 
limitations, but he could’ boast of having worked 
very hard. He had been obliged to draw upon 
his small private capital to make good the defi- 
ciencies in the payment of his stipend. _ 

The determination of the Bishop to resign pre- 
cipitated a crisis. The most influential of the 
Low Churchmen joined with their High Church 
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brethren in providing for the deficiency in the 
Bishop’s stipend and for the prompt future pay- 
ment of $4,000 a year, in urging the Bishop to 
reconsider his resolution to resign, and in what 
amounted to a hearty vote of confidence. A com- 
mittee of influential laymen was appointed to ar- 
range the financial matter and to report at the 
next session. The result was a check for the 
arrears of the Bishop’s stipend and the with- 
drawal of his determination to resign. The 
Bishop sought to make it clear that the chief 
cause of his threatened resignation was not the 
financial grievance but rather lack of sympathy 
and co-operation. The warmest satisfaction in 
the Bishop’s decision was expressed by the Hon. 
S. H. Blake, the most influential of the Low 
Church laymen, who had been chiefly instrument- 
al in bringing about an amicable settlement. 

The Synod severely censured one of the Low 
Church ministers for officiating at the marriage of 
a divorced person and putitself on record against 
giving countenance to such marriages. It also 
pronounced by an overwhelming vote against the 
rental of diocesan property for liquor-selling 
purposes. 

Toronto, CANADA. 





....-The famous Battle Creek Sanitarium of 
the Seventh Day Adventists has reached the end 
of its thirty-year charter, and reorganization 
being necessary, it has been sold, altho in such 
form as to continue the institution. The prop- 
erty is estimated to be worth $2,000,000, 


..-.The members of the German Evangelical 
Synod of North America are unwilling to be 
thoughtat all lacking in patriotism. Ata recent 
meeting of the North Illinois district of the Synod, 
resolutions were unanimously passed affirming 
that the German-Americans do not stand behind 
the Anglo-Americans in patriotism, and praying 
for a special blessing upon the President, his 
counselors and the Congress of the United 
States, and for the success of the army and navy 
in their effort to ‘‘ liberate the downtrodden, 
check injustice, increase and extend the King- 
dom of Christ.” 


....The religious Summer School has become 
a regular feature at pleasant seaside and inland 
resorts. A Conference for Bible Study is to be 
held at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., July 2oth-26th, 
with such men as Drs. W. G. Moorehead and L. 
W. Munhall as leaders; a school of theology, 
directed by Dr. J. E. Price, is announced for Au- 
gust 4th-13th, at Ocean Grove, N. J., and the 
second Summer Assembly of the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society is to meet at Atlantic City, July 
1oth-24th. These are but a very few of the 
many adaptations of the Chautauqua idea which 
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was born in the fertile brain of Bishop John H. 
Vincent. ; 


..»-LThe Rev. D. F. Wilberforce with his wife 
and four children, who were reported to have 
been killed in the massacre at Sierre Leone, are 
safe at Bonthe. Mr. Wilberforce apparently owes 
his life to the fact that he was considered by the 
tribes as an exceptionally important man, be- 
cause he was a native and was charged with 
much of the dealing between the mission and the 
native tribes. They, accordingly, instead of 
killing him and his family, held him for ransom, 
and the missionary society, it is stated, has paid 
$590 for them. Mr. Wilberforce was brought to 
this country when a lad and educated for mis- 
sionary work, and has a brother who is a chief 
among the natives. At the same time we learn 
that a British expedition dispatched to that sec- 
tion has thoroughly punished those who were re- 
sponsible for the massacre. 


....[t was evident at the time that the Presby- 
terian Church decided to have only one secretary 
for its Board of Home Missions that it was im- 
possible for him to dothe whole work, and it was 
generally understood that he would have an 
assistant, the object of the action apparently be- 
ing to centralize responsibility. In accordance 
with this the Board has elected John Dixon, 
D.D., of Trenton, N. J., to the position of as- 
sistant secretary. Dr. Dixon was chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Home Missions at 
the last General Assembly, and was alsoa member 
of the Committee of Fifteen whose report was 
adopted by that Assembly. He has been for 
eleven years chairman of the Home Mission 
Committee of New Jersey, whose work has 
attained a very great degree of efficiency. It is 
hoped and believed that he will accept this posi- 
tion, and the friends of home missions are greatly 
encouraged by the prospect. 


...-A prominent feature of summer religious 
work in this city is the holding of open-air 
services. The movement has for some time been 
prominent in other cities—in Boston, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia; and in New York City there is 
a considerable advance. At the Mariners’ Tem- 
ple, in Henry Street, there is a short open-air 
service on Sunday evenings; also at the Second 
Avenue Baptist Church, where a cornetist leads 
the music, and the congregations number from 
200 to 300; and in front of several other missions. 
In Brooklyn outdoor services are held every 
Sunday evening in Carroll Park, shared in by dif- 
ferent clergymen, who also conduct similar serv- 
icesin other parts of thecity. This is in general 
the result of the efforts of the Open-Air Work- 
ers’ Association, and they report that through- 
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out the country,.West as well as East, the move- 
ment is advancing, and that Americans are be- 
ginning to appreciate the value of a method 
which has long been in vogue in England. 


....In the recent annual convention of the Ger- 
man Evangelical ‘‘ Africa Verein,’’ an interna- 
tional association not purely missionary in char- 
acter but aiming at the establishment of evan- 
gelical civilization on the Dark Continent, the 
chief speaker was Inspector Merensky, in certain 
lines easily the leading mission authority in Ger- 
many. In comparing the progress and methods 
of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant mis- 
sions he made a number of significant statements. 
The inner divisions among Protestants do not 
exhibit themselves in mission work. Here the 
representatives of the various sections of the 
Church stand shoulder to shoulder;.all coming 
with the New Testament. Those who find fault 
with Protestant mission methods do so because 
they do not knowthem. In spite of the solid 
unity of the Catholic Church, their progress 
in missions does not compare with that of the 
Protestants. Of the 8,000,000 negro descend- 
ants cf the former slaves in North America, 
7,000,000 are Protestants and only 200,000 
Catholics. Inthe Cape Colony the Evangelical 
Missions report 530,000 adherents, and the Catho- 
lics only 3,000. Protestant missions aim at ma- 
king Christian believers out of heathen people, 
training for secular work and industries being 
the task of the State. Protestant missions look 
first and above all things to the needs of the soul. 
Protestant missionaries have translated the Bible, 
portions of it, into about 70 African languages 
and dialects, and have thus made these literary 
tongues. Some 750,000 Africans are in Protes- 
tant churches, and 140,000 children in Protestant 
schools. There are good reasons to believe that 
Christianity will continue to spread in Africa at 
a much more rapid rate than ever before. 


...-The Year ‘Book of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America, just 
issued, shows the great extent to which that 
work has been carried. Among the many signifi- 
cant items we give only a very few. The num- 
ber of Associations is 1,415, of which 1,266 re- 
port an aggregate membership of 237976. The 
total property and buildings and other real es- 
tate is valued at over $20,000,000. There are 
I,2II men at work as general secretaries and 
other paid officers for local, State and interna- 
tional work. The Associations reporting atten- 
tion to physical training are 552 in number, and 
over 57,000 men are taking advantage of these 
opportunities. Seven hundred and ninety-eight 
have reading-rooms; 704 report libraries of 50 or 
more volumes, and in 257 of these over 340,000 
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volumes were drawn; there are also 172 literary 
societies, with a total average membership of 
over 4,600. Bible-class sessions are held in: 752 
Associations, with a total attendance of over 
350,000; and there are 327 Bible training class 
sessions, with a total attendance of over 80,000. 
In 288 educational institutions foreign missionary 
meetings have been held, with a total atterdance 
of over 74,000. The different departments, rail- 


road, student, colored and Indian Associations 


are all kept up to the full. The foreign work has 
shown excellent progress. Among the items of 
special interest are the dedication of buildings at 
Tientsin, Calcutta and Rio de Janeiro. In Japan 
the Association of the Imperial University and 
the other student associations at Tokio, have 
pushed forward the workearnestly. Work among 
the students in India has been very successful. 
Following up his excellent work for the Associa- 
tion in Paris, Mr. James Stokes has furnished 
another proof of his interest by giving to the 
Association in Rome the use of a commodious 
building, fitted up with every needful appliance. 
The International Committee, working in close 
connection with the Student Volunteer Movement, 
with the World’s Christian Student Federation, 
and such organizations, is extending its influence 
in a most marked degree. 


....Following the recent sharp attack on the 
alleged illegal practices of the ritualistic clergy 
of the Church of England, and particularly the ac- 
tion of the Convocation of York on the subject, 
comes the meeting of the English Church Union, 
an organization in which most of the ritualists 
are associated. A resolution was introduced, 
discussed and passed, to the effect that the Union 
is prepared to give all possible support to the 
lawful authority of the bishops as ordinaries in 
the settlement of liturgical difficulties, in the 
confiient expectation that they will impose noth- 
ing on the consciences of the clergy and laity 
which is contrary to the teaching and practice of 
the whole Catholic Church of Christ; that the 
Union will co-operate to protect the Holy Eucha- 
rist from profanity and sacrilege, and that tho 
its members do not take part in prosecutions, they 
feel keenly, nevertheless, the omissions and de- 
viations from the Prayer-Book which have grown 
up under Protestant and latitudinarian direction. 
This resolution was passed with only two dis- 
senting votes. The Dean of Rochester, who in- 
troduced it, held that the bishops ought to meet 
ritualistic difficulties with sympathy and wise 
counsel, instead of distrust and disdain. If some 
of those who seceded to Rome had been thus 
dealt with they would have been in the Church 
to-day. He pointed out that while complaint was 
made of illegal practices on the part of ritualists, 
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nothing was said or done respecting deviations 
practiced by other parties in the Church. The 
bishops were well acquainted with the duties of 
the ministry, and his advice to his brethren 
would be, ‘*Obey the bishops.’’ Canon Gore 
urged upon his party moderation. He said the 
Catholic revival had a magnificent opportunity, 
which was being imperiled by thoughtless zeal. 
Another speaker said if the bishops objected to 
such a service as the veneration of the Cross on 
the ground that it offended weaker brethren, 
ritualists would gladly give it up; but if they ob- 
jected on the ground of superstition, the situa- 
tion would be complicated. They trusted the 
episcopate, as a whole, but they would not com- 
promise the Catholic faith. He thought if a 
bishop expected others to obey the law the should 
himself set the example. 


MISSIONS. 
PROGRESS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


BY THE REV. S. M. ZWEMER, F.R,/G.S., 
MISSIONARY OF THE REFORMED (Dutcu) BoarD. 





LooKING back over the year just passed both 
in the field and at home, the Arabian Mission has 
made a stride forward and is preparing for larger 
things inthe future. To begin with our South- 


ernmost station, that old slave-trade center, the 
capital of Oman, where the sainted Bishop 
French laid down his life. Six years ago— 
nothing but a lonely grave; now we have at 
Muscat a school, a small printing-press, a Bible 
shop and an accessible hinterland, large enough 
to satisfy the most ambitious. In July the mis- 
sion purchased a house and lot, which serves at 
once as a residence for the missionary and a 
home for eighteen rescued slave boys. Indeed, it 
is the only Bethel for all the five hundred thou- 
sand of Oman’s population where the Gospel is 
preached. Inthe past year nearly four hundred 
and sixty portions of Scripture were sold from 
this station, even far into the interior, and two 
entire tribes, the Beni Ryam and the Oberiyah, 
for the first time received the Word of God. The 
year’s work of the school, we learn, has given 
every satisfaction. At the close of the year 
eleven of the boys passed the third standard ex- 
aminations, four were examined for second stand- 
ard and all of them were taught by industrial 
training—-some at the carpenter’s bench and others 
typesetting. The influence of the school, small 
as it yet is, as an object-lesson to the Arabs in 
practical Christianity cannot be overestimated. 
The little mission hand-press proved its leverage 
power on the mountain of Islam by a small con- 
troversial tract, a translation, entitled,‘‘ Jesus or 
Mohammed.” It created quite a stir, evenas the 
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pioneer plow on virgin prairie before the time of 
sowing. 

Regarding Busrah and the vilayet of the same 
name having a total population of at least seven 
hundred thousand, we rejoice in yet greater free- 
dom to evangelize. While in past years the 
work was often seriously handicapped by the 
local authorities, our coming misunderstood, and 
our efforts maligned, during the past year not 
only have religious services been held freely 
both in Arabic and English, but at our dispensary 
numbers daily while seeking healing for the 
body have heard of health for the soul, and sev- 
eral are earnestly inquiring for the way of life. 

The interesting work so recently begun on the 
lower Tigris and Euphrates both at Nasariyeh 
and Amara continued very hopeful. The read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT will remember what 
great difficulty there was at the beginning in 
Amara and how. Turkish duplicity and Arab 
fanaticism well-nigh hindered even the first step 
of occupation. Now even the officials are friendly, 
and the little Bible depot has become a daily pul- 
pit. It is quite amusing to chronicle that at 
Nasariyeh the leader of the Turkish military 
band begged an old Arabic hymn-book from our 
colporter, and that now a familiar Gospel tune 
delights the ears of the listener used to the dis- 
cordant band-music as it comes from the barracks! 

With such open doors and good news from the 
front, itis no wonder that friends at home were 
willing to be stirred up to help on the forward 
movement. The financial condition of the mis- 
sion (which used to sit as Lazarus at the gate of 
Dives) was never so good as now. New syndi- 
cate subscriptions have been secured to support 
two new missionaries, and the total receipts for 
the year were $13,705.76, more than double those 
of last year, and including part of a building 
fund for the erection of suitable dwellings at 
Bahrein and Busrah. Better still, deeper inter- 
est and a spirit of prayer has been awakened dur- 
ing the past year among the churches for the 
Moslem world and its awful need. And, best of 
all, we return to our field on August 17th with re- 
enforcements. These new workers, so long 
hoped and prayed for, will strengthen the lonely 
picket-guard of the Great King on the east coast 
of Arabia, that great province so long in rebellion 
under the usurper. The Rev. George E. Stone, 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, and two grad- 
uates, probably, from the Michigan University, 
as medical missionaries will go back with us. 
God grant that soon, through their aid, we may 
advance into the regions beyond the coast and 
across the peninsula, in order that we may be in 
fact what we now are only in name and fond 
prophecy, 7he Arabian Mission. 

FRANKLIN Park, N. J. 
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AN ERA OF CHEAPZMONEY. 


IT is not necessarily a sign of good times that 
money should be cheap. The more demand 
there is for bank credit—as that is the prac- 
tical form in which we utilize surplus cap- 
ital—the better terms the owners of the credit 
ought to be able to exact. High interest rates 
should, therefore, be the natural accompani- 
ment of active business and enterprise. 
while this may be true in theory, as a matter of 
fact the converse of the proposition—low in- 
terest rates as the concomitant of business in- 
activity—would not stand the test of actual ex- 
perience. The real situation seems to be that 
the accumulation of wealth throughout the 
world has created such stores of capital that 
the competition of lenders maintains inter- 
est rates, or the cost of money, on an ex- 
tremely low level. In producing this state of 
affairs the great factor of confidence—commer- 
cial credit expansion—should not be over- 
looked. In no other part of the world has this 
matter of confidence been so potent in cheap- 
ening money rates as in the United States. It 
is obvious that the greater security felt in the 
national currency is largely responsible in this 
instance, 

Already the ticklish state of inter-European 
politics (covering in its scope moot questions in 
Asia and Africa) has not prevented an accu- 
mulation of funds at the great monetary cen- 
ters and a decline in discountsand in loans sub- 
ject to immediate call. Altho Great Britain is 
now open to a moderate drain of gold to both 
Russia and Japan, the Bank of England is so 
Strong in reserves and in confidence in the 
future that it reduced its minimum rate of dis- 
count a week ago to 2%, with prospects of 
the rate going even lower. The discount rates 
of the great banks of British India have fallen 
materially since the early summer. An in- 
stance of the wonderful financial strength of 
the French nation has been afforded this year 
by the smallness of the disturbance produced 
by the enormous shrinkage in the market value 
of Spanish Government bonds, of which the 
French were large holders. The Paris money 
market has had scarcely a ripple throughout 
the steady decline in this mass of securities. In 
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like measure, the other Continental money 
markets have experienced little monetary fric- 
tion this year. In the United States, of course, 
the most striking illustration of monetary pleth- 
ora is afforded by the rush to absorb the war 
loan of the Government at an interest rate of 
3%, and the maintenance of the prices of the old 
bonds on a basis of 2%@2%%, inthe face of the 
impending large addition tothe supply of Gov- 
ernment investments. But almost equally 
striking isthe rise in the credit of this country’s 
railroads, the strongest of which have been re- 
funding their bonded debt at a rate of 3 4%. 
Facts are continually refuting the theoretical 
claims of the party whose agitation for free sil- 
ver coinage so badly demoralized all business 
interests early in 1896. The hue and cry over 
the increased, purchasing power of the gold 
dollar has ignored the tribute paid back by the 
capitalist in the necessity he is under of lending 
his dollar at a decreasing rate of interest, that 
is, submitting to a smaller return for the use of 
his money. There are many causes which have 
led to the establishment of a low money mar- 
ket in the United States. One was the return 
of financial confidence after the political victory 
of sound money in 1896. Another was the 
circumstances which gave us so commanding a 
foreign trade balance in the last fiscal year as 
to enable us to retain all the gold we produced 
from our mines, as well as to keep the net im- 
ports from abroad of about $100,000,000, The 
internal prosperity of the country also created 
an immense amount of new wealth which has 
become available to the borrowers of the com- 
munity—and every business man occupies al- 
ternately the position of creditor and debtor. 
In connection with this, it is interest- 
ing to note some of the features of the. de- 
tailed report of the Controller of the Cur- 
rency last issued. This report covers the 
actual condition of the National Banks of the 
United States on May 5th last, and the nearest 
point of comparison with last year is with the 
detailed report of May 14th, 1897. We find 
that the National Banks now hold the enor- 
mous sum of nearly $2,000,000, 000 in individual 
deposits, an increase from the same time last 
year of over $271,000,000, or equal to 15.70%, 
The difficulty of fully employing this vast 
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amount at a profit is shown by our increase in 
Joans and discounts in the same period of a 
trifle less than 10% A great gain in reserves— 
specie and legal tenders—has enabled the banks 
to maintain a surplus over legal requirements 
of about 33%. Here, forsooth, is great mar- 
gin for a safe expansion in loans whenever legit- 
imate demand warrants it. But of high sig- 
nificance is the character of the reserves held 
by the banks, as revealed by an analysis of the 
Controller’s figures in detail. In the item of 
specie the increase over 1897 was $81,000,000, 
or 34.35%. In legal-tender notes there is ac- 
tuallya small decrease in holdings. An analy- 
sis of the specie holdings is highly satisfactory. 
In gold coin, gold Treasury certificates and 
certificates against gold coin in Clearing- 
houses, the amount held by the banks is over 
$267,500,000, an increase from last year of 
$77,250,000, or about 40% The increase in 
gold, or its equivalent, is noted in the Middle 
Western States, the Western States and the 
Pacific States as well as in the East. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... The new revenue law requires that all 
checks shall have a two cent revenue stamp 
affixed, under a penalty of $100 for omission. 


..-. The gold bullion at the Assay Office, in 
this city, is now being weighed, the annual ex- 
amination having just begun. The amount in 
stock is valued at $44,000,000. Anyone can 
figure up how much this amounts to in tons. 


.... The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
road proposes to build, at its own locomotive 
shops in Topeka, Kan., the largest locomotive 
in existence, its main design being for moun- 
tain climbing and hauling heavy trains. It is 
estimated that it will be able to haul a third 
larger load than any engine at present on the 
road. 


.... The Newfoundland Trans-Insular Rail- 
way, 548 miles in length, running from St. 
Johns to Port aux Basques, has been completed, 
the first through train going over the road on 
the 30th ult. This railway service, in connec- 
tion with the ferry steamer from Port aux 
Basques to Sydney, C. B., gives Newfoundland 
a tri-weekly connection with the American con- 
tinent. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


...-On Friday, the 1st inst., Mr. Frederick 
D. Tappen had been for thirty years Presi- 
dent of the Gallatin National Bank, and the 
day was made the occasion for a large number 
of his friends calling upon him to congratulate 
him. Mr. Tappen has been connected with 
the Gallatin Bank for nearly fifty years, and he 
has a reputation among the hard-headed bank- 
ers of this city as second to none, and, in ad- 
dition, he has a national reputation for great 
sagacity and boldness in financial matters. He 
has been Chairman of the Clearing-house for a 
long time. 


...-Our readers who have watched the 
progress of currency reform since the last 
Presidential election will now learn that it has 
been decided that the Currency bill shall be put 


over until Congress meets again in December, 
altho 145 of the 205 Republican members of the 
House personally signed a request to the Com- 
mittee on Rules for the consideration of the bill 
reported by the Banking Committee. There is 
great fear, amounting almost toa certainty, that 
the consideration of the bill next December 
will be further postponed, owing to the fact 
that the session will be a short one, and that it 
will be again postponed until 1900, at which 
time no action will be had because the National 
Convention will be called upon to nominate 
candidates for the Presidency. The politician, 
average or otherwise, not having yet learned 
to trust the people, will be afraid to jeopardize 
an election by bringing forward the Currency 
Reform measure, as it ‘‘can wait,’’ forgetting 
that it was the dominant issue in the last Presi- 
dential canvass, and was pronounced upon by 
the people. The reform of the currency has 
met with a reverse in the house of its friends, 
and the battle for sound money will have to be 
fought over again before the Currency Reform 
bill becomes a law. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The following dividends are announced else- 
where in this paper: 

Continental National Bank, 3% semiannual, pay- 
able July sth. : 

Fifth National Bank, 3% semiannual and 3% extra, 
payable agg) Aint 

Leather Manufacturers’ 
payable July ist. 

Ninth National Bank, 2% semiannual, payable 


Bank, 5% semiannual, 


uly ist. 
pe ded Fire Ins. Co., 5%¢ semiannual on demand. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


Bank for Savings $3,000 and under, 4% semian- 
nual, payable July 18th. 


East River Savings Bank, $3,000 and under, 4% 
semiannual, payable July roth. 

Emigrant Industrial, $3,000 and under, 334% semi- 
annual, payable July 18th. 

Excelsior Savings Bank, $3,000 and under, 334% 
semiannual, payable July roth. é 

New York, $3,000 and under, 4%, semiannual, pay- 
able July 18th. 





INSURANCE 


SATISFACTION OR “THE MONEY.” 


AMONG the assessment life societies which 
are now finding it impossible to get on with the 
charges formerly called for is the Covenant Mu- 
tual, of Galesburg, Ill. Its members do not 
like being called upon for more, and in this 
respect they are at one with everybody else. 
Everybody cheerfully accepts being offered an 
article for less than he and others have been 
paying and is not inclined to make much in- 
quiry. about the reasons for reduction; but 
when prices are raised on him everybody 
holds off from buying if he can, and if he must 
_buy he ‘‘kicks.’’ So it becomes necessary to 
explain to thousands of people, nowadays, 
that it is impossible to continue insurance at 
the old prices, and why it is impossible. They 
don’t like it. One of the Covenant Mutual’s 
men particularly does not like it, and he has 
written to the Secretary that he will not be 
‘‘held up’’ any longer and that if the Associa- 
tion cannot get along without such conduct it 
should at least return the money which has 
been paid and let the matter stand square. 
The Secretary must have viewed that proposi- 
tion correctly, as at once impossible and absurd; 
and as he is only human and is probably tired 
of receiving such letters he drops the reins 
upon his own neck, so to speak, and indulges 
in a turn of sarcastic reply thus: 

“‘I trust you will pardon us for our ignorance 
in not knowing how wise you are. It is unnec- 
essary for me to enter into a discussion with you 
as to our legal rights ‘n the premises. If you 
think that we have acted illegally your redress 
lies in contesting this matter in the courts. 
It will serve no good purpose to take up my time 
and yours as well to rehash it on paper and spend 
postage in abusing one another through the 
mails. Just begin your lawsuit, and we assure 
you we shall make a plausible effort to answer 
and contest properly every foot of the ground 
you desire tocover. The most brilliant sugges- 
tion of your whole communication, which abounds 
and bristles with wise things, is where you sug- 
gest that we pay back to you the money you have 
paid into the association. I might suggest that 
you have forgotten to add that we should also 
give you eight or ten per cent. interest on this 
money. There is no use, when you are in the 


claiming business and running a wholesale de- 
partment at that, in not getting all there is, so 
that others may not have anything to suggest. 
Let me ask you what you suppose we have paid 
nearly $13 000,000 of death losses with in our - 
twenty-one years of experience, if we have got 
lying around loose at these offices all the money 
you and your fellow-members paid to us? 

We do not care at all how much of a protest 
you make with reference to your payments in the 
future; that may do your soul a great deal of 
good. and can’t possibly do us any harm; so pro- 
test and protest, put the full protest in capital 
letters, underscore it and emphasize it just as 
much as you please and be happy; but bear this 
factin mind, that if you continue that old policy 
with this association you will pay us the required 
cost from year to year, no more and noless. I 
have no doubt that the last clause before your 
signature in your letter is the culminating one 
which sums up the whole matter—that you prefer 
to sever your membership and receive a check 
for all the assessments paid in; but do not hold 
your breath until you get that check; if you do 
the probabilities are that we will be forced to pay 
the full amount of your policy because of your 
demise.” 


We could have condensed this in to a few sen- 
tences, but it would thus have lost its effective- 


ness. The Colorado paper which prints the 
letter says that the brazen words of the Secre- 
tary have amazed the Colorado policy-holders 
more than even the increased assessments. 
They are certainly frank, and if they are brazen 
they are so because all attempt to fool people 
longer is seen to be useless. After a man has 
doubled and turned in falsehood until falsehood 
is no longer receivable he must at least tell 
truth to the extent of admitting that he has 
not told it previously. 

The man who says the least that should be 
done, in order to redress his individual griev- 
ance as a member, is to return all he has paid, 
is a familiar personage in insurance. Who is 
to furnish the money he never inquires; so long 
as he gets it, he does not feel concerned to 
know. When the demand is made upon an 
assessment society which has not accumulated 
funds and is in difficulty for that very reason, 
it is a very peculiar demand, and one can hardly 
wonder that this Secretary is facetious about it, 
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ARE ILLUSTRATIONS NECESSARY? 


ONE would suppose they must be thought so, 
such as they are, judging by the style of even 
the daily papers of to-day; but the particular 
illustrations referred to in the question are 
not these—they are the examples offered by 
life insurance agents to show persons solicited 
what results they may expect. 

Life insurance can be written absolutely, so 
much insurance forso much premium. In order 
to do this it is necessary only to keep on the 
safe side, covering all contingencies and making 
sure that the rates charged are adequate; the in- 
sured then pays those rates, expects to pay 
them and expects nothing else, and any mar- 
gins ‘‘over’’ are retained bythe insurer. This 
is the ‘‘stock’’ plan; for notwithstanding the 
unalterable fact that insurance is always mu- 
tual in essence, the policy-holders insuring one 
another and the capital stock being only..a 
guarantor at the most and in life insurance an 
insignificant factor, it is quite possible to make 
the insurance, in form, stock and not mutual. 
There is something to be said on behalf of the 
‘*stock’’ form, the chief of which is that there 
is no place for ‘‘estimates.’’ 

But this is the minority; ordinarily, there is 
something to come back. The premium is spe- 
cifically stated; the contract is so much for so 
much, and yet, as it is understood and almost 
invariably stated that this is not net, the can- 
didate wants to know what the net is likely to 
be. 
if we did or could know, these rates would not 
be justifiable, for if the exact amount required 
could be foreknown there would be absolutely 
no reason for collecting a penny more. We 
will take your payments, we will faithfully in- 
vest them for you during the term, be that 
longer or shorter, charging against it your 
share of all outgoes, and all to which your pol- 
icy is justly entitled it shall receive. Less than 
this would be partial treatment or bad handling; 
more than this is not in our power.” 

It is but seldom that a debtor is permitted to 
say simply that he is doing and will continue to 
do his utmost and that he will pay the debt at 
the earliest possible hour; the creditor objects 
to indefiniteness and demands a specific prom- 
ise, whence largely comes the custom of naming 
Monday and then Saturday, and soon. Most 
men would demur also to such a statement as 


The agent might say: ‘‘ We do not know; 


July 7 


the above about life insurance dividends as not. 
being satisfactory; they must know what they 
may expect, forgetting that what one expects 
is not of so much consequence as what he gets, 
and so the agent gives them the desired expec- 
tation. It is carefully stated to be an estimate, 
not a guaranty, and the candidate intends to 
discount it considerably; yet the expectation is 
generally too large, and hence comes the dis- 
appointment, » 

The reason why people are not satisfied with 
a mere general assurance which they can read- 
ily believe sincere, and insist, instead, upon a 
specific suggestion which they know very well 
cannot safely be trusted, is as easy to state as 
it is hard to remove. It is that people have 
gradually gotten away, in great measure, from 
the early and correct view of insurance as an 
expense. Whileit may be regarded as a process 
of saving which will ultimately return, it ought 
to be regarded as a present tax—if an invest- 
ment, not a present one. Were the notion ofa 
profitable return for money put in the back- 
ground where it belongs, and the thought of 
insurance brought from the background of 
an incidental makeweight to the foreground 
where z¢ belongs, the ‘‘estimate’’ and ‘‘illus- 
tration” would illustrate and influence less, 
and hence would disappoint less. 





Mr. MARSHALL S. DriIGGs, President of the 
Williamsburg City Fire Insurance Co., recently 
expressed the sentiments of a good many busi- 
ness men when he said that ‘‘ merchants must 
have a poor opinion of the business methods of 
those in charge of some of the leading fire in- 
surance companies to-day.’’ Under the old 
Tariff Association the fire insurance companies 
were prosperous and making money, their 
stockholders were gratified by the regular re- 
ceipt of dividends and the insured were per- 
fectly satisfied with the situation; but since the 
Tariff Association was disbanded riot in rates 
has run loose. It is almost impossible to quote 
arate on any risk, and cutting has been the 
order of the day. As the matter now stands 
all parties in interest are suffering severely. 
The insured in particular is in imminent dan- 
ger of paying his premium and learning at a 
later day that the company has failed, owing 
to rate cutting and subsequent large losses. A 
few strong companies could restore matters to 
a sensible condition. 
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PEBBLES. 


First Grandee; ‘‘ Hurrah! We gained another 
great victory.’’ Second Grandee: ‘‘Isthat so? 
Did any of our gallant troops succeed in escap- 
ing ?”—Puck, 









....-Madrid newspaper dispatches regarding 
the war in Cuba read something like this: ‘‘ We 
were victorious, but managed to escape with our 
lives.’’—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 







....Permanent Position.—farren: ‘‘ How are 
you making it, old fellow?” Xooler: ‘*I have 
the promise of a ten-year job. I’m to help get 
out the next census.’’—Chicago Tribune. 








....‘* Clarence, deah boy, the papahs say that 
Commodoah Schley, don’t you know, has weally 
holed this fellow Cervera.” ‘‘Has he, deah 
boy ? Isn’t war so much like golf ?’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 









....‘' Pa,” said the youngest of seven, ‘‘ why 
don’t you goto war?’ ‘I haveallI can do to 
keep the reconcentrados in this house from starv- 
ing,” replied the parent, sadly.—Philadelphia 
North American. 














....England has perpetrated a pun on our war, 
and let it not be lost: ‘‘What are the United 
States’ reasons for going to war? Maine and hu- 
mane.” And this is paralyzing dear old London. 
—New York Tribune. 






...‘* This room is very close,’’ remarked the 
guest to the head waiter; ‘‘can I have a little 
fresh air?’ The well-drilled automaton raised 
his voice to the highest pitch. ‘‘One air!’’ he 
yelled; after a pause, adding; ‘‘and let it be 
fresh!’— 7id-Bits. 







.... Marine (saluting): ‘‘ Commodore, the cap- 
tain sends word that we are in peril of being hit 
by Spanish shells.”’ \ Commodore: ‘‘ Impossible.” 
Marine: ‘‘ Yes, sir; impossible while they are 
aimed at us, but the sefiors have become rattled 
and are firing at random, sir.” —/udge. 













....A firm of furriers and hatters which stores 
its patrons’ furs during the summer months re- 
cently sent out a number of return postal cards to 
some of its customers who had not as yet intrust- 
ed their furs to its care for safe keeping, stating 
that as usual the firm would store furs at its 
former prices, and would its patron kindly an- 
swer on the return postal card. Here is one of 
the answers the firm received: 

Please call for my fur coat at once, or it will sure- 
ly be eaten up by flies. Miss KITTY. 

To be found on the back fence. 




































































—N. Y. Sun. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, whether 
regular subscribers or not, to contribute original 
puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be offered. 
For the three best puzzles received during July; the 
following prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 

SECOND PrIzE.—One year’s subscription to Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 

THIRD PrizE.—One year’s subscription to The 
Cosmopolitan. ‘ 

Answers will be printed two weeks after the puz- 
zles. This will enable solvers living at a distance 
to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this department 
as follows: 

PUZZLES, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 








CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 





I. Upper diamond: 1,1n superb; 2, consumed; 3, 
to fasten securely; 4, part of the body; 5,in superb. 
Il. Left-hand diamond: 1,1n superb; 2, skill; 3, a 
useful implement; 4, the summit; 5, in crumb. 
Ill. Right-hand diamond: 1, In crumb; 2, a lumi- 
nous body; 3, harmony; 4, to bite; 5, in crumb. 
IV. Lower diamond: 1, In superb; 2, a small ani- 
mal; 3, confusion; 4, a useful metal; 5, in crumb. 
From 3 to 1, to subvert by digging or wearing 
away; from 3 to 6, to condense; from 3 to 9, a be- 
loved uncle; from 3 to 5, to drink in small quantities. 
S. H. K. 
CHARADE. 
ag first collectors covet, all, 
ut parishes despise; | 
‘My second floods the glowing west 
Vhen old Sol sinks and dies. ; 
“y whole—ah, who shall name the thrill 
hat fills our hearts when we 


Its tattered remnants ere behold, 
Or colors fresh we see. Mrs. J. C. L. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 23p. 


Ripp._z.—Take the first letter of the first line, the second 
letter ot the second line, etc. Answer, THe INDEPENDENT 

An Escutcneon.—Fitzwilliam. 1, Chieftain; 2, minimum; 
3, Raton; 4, sizes; v sewer; 6, climb; 7, helot; 8, polka; 9, 
amice; 10, yam; 11, M. 

Numericac Enicma.—‘t Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.’’— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. : 
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PERSONALS. 


ACCORDING -to the Augusta. Chronicle, the 
last speech that Jefferson Davis ever made was 
in the spring of 1888, at a political convention, 
at MississippiCity. Considerable ill: feeling had 
arisen between the two factions, and a committee 
having learned that Mr. Davis was in town re- 


quested him to speak. As near as the author of © 


the article can remember, this is what Mr, Davis 
said: 

“Mr. Chairman and Fellow-citizens: Ah, pardon 
me, the laws of the United States no longer permit 
me to designate you as fellow-citizens; but I am 
thankful that I may address you as My Friends. I 
feel no regret that I stand before you this afternoon 
a man without a country, for my ambition lies buried 
in the grave of the Confederacy. Ay, the grave of 
the Confederacy. There has been consigned not 
only my ambition but the dogmas upon which that 
government was based. The faces I see before me 
are those of young men; had I not known this I 
would not have appeared before you. Men in whose 
hands the destinies of our southland lie, for love of 
her I break my silence, to speak to youa few words 
of respectful admonition. The past is dead; let it 
bury its dead, its hopes and its aspirations; before 
you lies the future—a future full of golden promise; 
a future full of recompense for honorable endeavor; 
a future of expanding national glory, before which 
all the world shall stand amazed. Let me beseech 
you to lay aside all rancor, all bitter sectional feel- 
ing, and to take your places in the ranks of those 
who will bring about a consummation devoutly to 
be wished—a reunited country.” 


.-After a three -years’ cruise around the 
world on the ‘‘Spray;’’ a thirty-foot lugger 
rigged craft, Captain Joshua Slocum has re- 
turned tothiscountry. Captain Slocum left Bos- 
ton in 1895 alone in his boat. He sailed to 
Gibraltar by way of Nova Scotia; then he re- 
crossed the Atlantic to Brazil, thence around the 
Horn to the island of Juan Fernandez, where he 
visited the cave of. Robinson Crusoe. Samoa, 
Melbourne, New South Wales and Tasmania 
were then visited. He next sailed through the 
Torney Straits to the East Indies and thence to 
Cape Town, South Africa. At Cape Town he 
was entertained by President. Kriiger. Last 
March he recrossed to Brazil and on his way 
north sighted the ‘‘ Oregon,’’ going at full speed. 
Captain Slocum undertook the trip through love 
of adventure. He is fifty-five years old, and re- 
turns in perfect health. His method was to sail 
at night and sleep during the day, and he never 
met with an accident. 


..The various trades and professions repre 
sented in the new French Chamber are as fol- 
lows: 90 landowners, 75 lawyers, 47 physicians, 
38 industriels, 27 retired army or naval. officers, 
20 farmers, 20 journalists, -19 Ministerial officers, 


18 merchants, 17 ex-magistrates, 15 ex-Prefects, 
11 former members of the Conseil @’ Etat, 10 ex- 
employés of former Ministries, 9 engineers, 7 ex- 


-diplomatists, 5 ‘druggists, 5 commercial agents, 3 
-bankers, 3 building contractors, 2 college pro- 


fessors, 1 ex-professor, 1 financial agent, 1 archi- 
tect, 1 geometrician, 1 artist, 1 dramatic author 
and 1 veterinary surgeon; also 1 hotel-keeper, 1 
Stage-driver and 1 dealer in old-clothes. Among 
the Socialist faction there are 14 laborers, of whom 
2 are stone-cutters, 2 are miners, 1 shoemaker, 1 
carpenter, I stone mason, I carriage painter, I 
mechanical designér and 1 glass-blower. 


.... Commodore Watson, who has just been trafis- 
ferred from the command of the blockading fleet 


about Havana to the new fleet which is to attack 


the shores of Spain, is one of the ablest and most 
experienced officers of high rank in thé navy. 


_Having graduated at Annapolis before the Civil 


War he was ordered, in 1862, to the ‘‘-Hartford,’’ 
which at that time was commanded by Admiral © 
Farragut... The Admiral soon took a great liking 
to the young officer, and in 1864 appointed him 
his flag lieutenant. ‘Watson was ift the battles of 
New Orleans, Mobile Bay, Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, where he won great comimendation from 
Farragut for his bravery. For a number of 
years he was governor of the Naval Home at 
Philadelphia, where his wife and seven children 
live. At present he ranks two numbers above 
Commodore Schley. 


..Mrs. Clara B. Colby is the first woman in 
the United States to receive a war correspond- 
ent’s pass. She is the wife of Major-General 
Colby, and will accompany her husband to the 
front. At present Mrs. Colby goes in the inter- 
est of her own paper, Zhe Woman's Tribune, of 
Washington. She is not only an editor, but has 
received distinction as a lecturer on civics, litera- 
ture, dress and woman suffrage. At onetime she 
was professor of Latin and history in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; she has recently founded a 
public library in Beatrice, Neb. : 

..Of the tes Harvard. men who have joined 
Theodore Roosévelt’s “Rough Riders,’’ the most 
conspicuous is David M. Goodrich, who was the 
captain of last year’s Harvard crew. Mr. Good- 
rich is now lieutenant of Troop D, First Squad- 
ron. Hecomes from Akron, O., and belongs to 
a very wealthy family there. At college he was 
one of the fost popular men in his class and a 
leader of athletics; and he was to have been 
field marshal on commencement day. 


.. The wife of the President of the Negro Re- 
public of Haiti, Madam Tiresias Simon Sam, is 
now making a visit in Paris. Her retinue con- 
sists of a physician and twelve black latices: in 
waiting. 
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READING NOTICES. 
NOW FOR JULY! 


Messrs. H. O’Neitt & Company, ot Sixth Avenue, Twenti- 
eth to Twenty-first Streets, begin their advertisement as fol- 
lows: ‘* The monthly milestones continue to mark progress. 
This is poetical and noticeable. It is noticeable because the 
same garments which were suitable for January are very 
much out of place with the thermometer at 98 in July. But 
O’Neill & Company have a way of forestalling the seasons by 
offering a wonderful line of dress goods of all sorts and de- 
scriptions, so that when the melancholy days come we shall] be 
amply prepared with suitable wearing ‘apparel. July. 1st 
marks with O Neill & Company.a sort of dividing line in the 
seasons, at which time prices are cut, sometimes in half, in 
order that the great buying public shall not be disappointed ; 
and, further, that no Bae shall be carried over from one 
season to another. The store of H. O’Neill & Company is 
filled with goods, wares and merchandise suitable for men, 
women, children, the household; in fact, for almost every 
known purpose, and at midsummer prices. 








Ar this season of the year cameras are much 1n evidence, as 
a very large number of people on their summer vacations de- 
rive a vast amount of delight and instruction from their use 
and are able to contribute much to the pleasure of their 
friends. The Scovill & Adams Company, of New York, the 
manufacturers of the Solograph Camera, commend tt to all 
purchasers, 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
REORCANIZATION. 


To the Holders of Securities of the BALTIMORE 
AND OH10 RAILROAD COMPANY; the PITTS- 
BURG AND CONNELLSVILLE RAILROAD 
COMPANY;the AKRONAND CHICAGO JUNC- 
TION RAILROAD COMPANY, and the WASH- 
INGTON CITY AND POINT LUOKOUT RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY: 


As already announced,a Plan for the Reorganization of the 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY affecting the 
above-named securities has been prepared by the Reorganization 
Committee, and the undersigned have undertaken to act as Reor 
ganization Managers to carry out the Plan. Participation under 
the Plan of Reorganization in any resnect whatsoever is depend- 
ent upon the deposit of securities within such time as may be 
fixed by the Managers. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, as Depositary under the Plan, 
is now prepared to receive deposits of securities, either at its 
office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of New York, or at its Agency, 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, Lon- 
don, England. 

Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization, and any 
further information desired, may be obtained at the offices of the 
undersigned, or at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company or 
its London agency above stated. 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co; Brown Brothers & Co.; Baring, 
Magoun & Co.; Vermilye & Co.; and Speyer & Co., of New York, 
and Messrs. J.8. Morgan & Co.; Brown, Shipley & Co.; Baring 
Brothers & Co , Limited; and Speyer Brothers, of London, have 
issued circulars to the bondholders whom they respectively repre- 
sent, copies of which may be obtained from said bankers or from 
the undersigned. 


Dated New York, June 29th, 1898. 


SPEYER & CO., 


30 Broad Street, New York. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO.. 


27 Pine Street, New York. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 


7 Lothbury, London, 


Reorganization Managers. 
SEWARD, GUTHRIE & STEELE, . 
EVARTS, CHOATE & BEAMAN, 
New York; 
FRESHFIELDS & WILLIAMS, 








London. 
Counsel to Reorganization Managers. 
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To the. Holders of. Securities of . the COLUMBUS 
AND acer Pte MIDLAND RAILROAD 
COMPANY; CENTRAL OHIO + RAILROAD 
COMPANY, NEWARK, SOMERSET AND 
STRAITSVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY; SAN- 
DUSKY, MANSFIELD AND NEWARK RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY; SCHUYLKILL RIVER 
EAST SIDE R1ILROAD COMPANY; WIN- 
CHESTER AND POTOMAC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, AND WINCHESTER AND STRASBURG 
RAILROAD COMPANY: 

Referringto the Plan and Agreement for the Reorganization of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company dated June 22d, 1898, 
the holders of the securities of the above-named railroads are re- 
quested to communicate at once with the undersigned Advisory 
Committee, giving the amount of theif holdings and stating how 
the same are held. ; . 

In order to deal with the holders of these leased line securities, 
it is deemed necessary to consider each case separately and upon 
its merits. After hearing from the holders of a large proportion 
of each class of securities, the matter of adjustment will be con- 
sidered. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
‘EDWARD R. BACON, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
WILLIAM A READ, 
Advisory Committee. 

ALVIN W. KRECH, Secretary, 

120 Broadway, New York. 
WILLIAM C. GULLIVER, Counsel. 





DIVIDENDS. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY: ay, 
234 FIFTHAVENUE, Drones @ ~ i he i, ee 
f Directors have this day declared a se - 
aieitent of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. — = 
earnings, on the capital stock of this Company, opyeble. nthe = 
1898, to stockholders of ee af Raped =. I —<e em ‘ 
waaieneniccwa es EPPRIDGe, Secretary. 


‘ 








NINETY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
A semiannual Dividend of FIVE (5%) PER 
CENT. is payable on demand at the office of the 
company, No. 34 Pine St. ; 
CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 


New York, July 1st, 1898. 
=e —_ 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 











iE. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORA. 
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National 
Economy 











Without 
Soap 





You tell the cook to fill the 
kettle from the cold water tap. 
But she oversleeps herself, and 
using hot water saves time. 


Which does she take? 


If you have a Brown Broth- 
ers’ Cold-Drawn Seamless 
Copper House Range Boiler, 
it does not matter, because that 


gives 


CLEAN HOT WATER. 


Booklet for the asking. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 


Chautauqua & 


Reached by trains of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, is one of the most popular 
and interesting of all resorts. A 
splendid place for the vacation; 
cool and healthful, and with small 
expense. 

A 48 page, descriptive and finely 
illustrated book of Chautauqua 
resorts sent on receipt of four 
cents in postage by 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
2 Best Gongh om Sosa cenk Use a 
in time. Sold by druggists, —< 


CONSUMPTION ¥ 


ioe) 
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EDUCATION. 





For Young Ladies 


Abbot Academy *iccve® aac 


Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898. Three 
Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College 
ee Course. Address, 

iss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 

For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


ACADEMY. AND HOME FOR 
10 BC 


eee Meet Ae ag Home, 18th. Noted for 
successful mental, moral and physical de- 
velopment of pupils. ig teaching 
genuine and beautiful home. nsurpassed 
nealthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 








Blair Presbyterial Academy 


John I. Blair Foundation. 5ist year. 
Both sexes. A well-endowed Preparatory 
School of high grade under re‘igious con- 
trol. Low rates. Send for catalogue. 


Rev. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


The Cambridge School 


A Private School 

for Young Ladies 
Makes the advantages of Boston and 
Cambridge of service to girls and young 
women who seek a well-rounded educa- 


tion. 
s _ ENGLISH 

Is studied with systematic method, and 
the first position is given to it. 

t2@~The course is suited to the pupil—not 
the pupil to the course. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING 

Is new, well ventilated, and open to the 
light and air oN ALL SIDES. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., is Director 
of The CampripGe ScHoo.. The office is at 
35 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 











Chicago Theological Seminary 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. H.M. SCOTT, Sec’y 





Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eleven miles North of the City Hall. Cata- 
logues on opp ication. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, 
Head- Master. 








Miss S. D. Doremus. 
Boarding and Day School (Limited). 
Re-opens October 4. 

735 Madison Avenue, New York. 





THE EPISCOPAL ACADEMY, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
The 104th Year. 
The next term will begin Sept. 13th, 1898. 
A preparatory school of the highest order 
for College or for business. 

ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A., 

Principal. 





Houghton Seminary forYoungWomen 

88th year begins Sept. 22. For particulars 

address A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal, 
Clinton. New York. 





Media Academy for Boys and 
ours en. 
Prepares thoroughiy for college or busi- 
ness. 
Cuas. W. Stuart, Principal. Mepta, Pa. 





Me" Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Sixty-nine per cent. of our Alum- 
ni have entered college, twenty- 
eight per cent. business, and three 
per cent. West Point. 
Let us send you full descriptive 


catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B. C. WELSH, U.S.A., Command- 
ant. 





OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


64th year opens Sept. 21. Strong Courses, 
with Specia]) Advantages in the College and 
Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E.I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, 
Oberlin, O. 





WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY. 


Both sexes. Positively Christian—adequate 
mental and Se. training for useful ca- 
reers. Regular and elective courses. Con- 
servatory work in Music, Art and Elocution 
specialties. Catalogue free. 

Rev. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Pres., W’msport, Pa. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
ear be 





64th 


extensive grounds. 8 
ences. Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from Boston. 
For circular and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 
Norton, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific. Mu- 

sic and Art. Thoroughly first-class in every 

resp<ct. Expense very moderate. Send for 

Catalogue to 

REV.S. A. MARTIN, D.D., Pres’t, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 








HOTELS, ETC. 





VISIT THE 
OMAHA EXPOSITION! 


But if you would avoid crowded hotels, 
write to H. A. Doud (Session Clerk of First 
Presbyterian Church), 482 Bee Bldg., Omaha, 
to secure you pleasant rooms private 
homes at from 50 cents to $1.00 each a per day. 
No fee. References: Revs.M.B. Lowrie, D.D., 
of Omaha Seminary; W. J. Harsha, D.D., 
and John R. Davies, D.D., of New York. 
a 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





phen, saleby | FROM SUNE 4 TO 
1 
_ SPRINGS. OCTOBER 1. 


United States Hotel, 


GAGE QUEEN of AMERICAN 


an 
PERRY, WATERING PLACES. 
Proprietors. | 











For True Comfort 


and convenience, stop at the 


Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist.and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Station, 
NEW YORK 


Fine Café and Restaurant. 


Reason- 
able rates. Most convenient for shop- 
ping and theaters. 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. 





Windsor Hotel. 


NEW YORK. 


THE COOLEST IN SUMMER. 
GRAND LOCATION. 
Entire Block on Fifth Avenue, between 46th and 47th Streets. 


FLOODED with SUNLICHT and AIR 





AMERICAN PLAN, 
$4.00 Per Day and Upwards. 











WARREN F. LELAND, 


Offers Superior Accommodations on 


| EUROPEAN PLAN, 
$1.50 Per Day and Upwards. 


Proprietor. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing Machine. 


Rotary Motion and 
Ball Bearings. 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO., 
MAKERS OF SEWING MACHINES, 
ALL STYLES ano SIZES, For CLOTH Ano LEATHER. 
FACTORY AND HEAD OFFICE, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 








The back — 
of this Spoon 


bears a stamp that means ‘¢he 
absolute standard of quality in 
silver plated knives, forks and ; 
spoons — it reads : 


it w*ROGHRSK 


The face shows one of our 


“The Blenheim.” 


many exquisite designs offered 
by dealers generally. 


« 
Ask for “Eagle Brand,” and be sure the < 
stamp is ex- * 
actly like the 
above. If you 
cannot procure 
it from your 
dealer, write us 
and we will see 
that you are 
supplied with- 
out delay. Look for this brand on the box. 
= 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn., and New York City. 














Blindness 
om  Preventea 
Pin=-Hole Test. 


This simple, but infallible test (looking 
through a small pin-hole ina piece of card- 
board held close to the eye against the 
clear sky), never fails to detect the first 
signs of approaching blindness, which 
will appear as a smoky haze, spots, ora 
fungous growth. The worst cases taken 
in time readily yield to our most success- 
ful and humane 


ABSORPTION TREATMENT 
NO KNIFE—NO RISK 


It has cured cases long pronounced 
hopeless, and prevented blindness, which 
was being brought on through ignorance 
and habitual misuse of the eyes. If you 
cannot visit us, Our Home Treatment 
‘will prove of incalculable benefit to you. 


Our pamphlet, sent free, fully describes the symp- 
toms of all diseases of the eye and how to success- 
fully treat them. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE| J 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance Dec. 
- Ist, 1897 yh . $951, 165,837. 00 
New Assurance written in 

1897 cg ‘ . 156,955,693.00 | 


Proposals for Assurance Ex- 

amined and Declined . 24,491,973.00 
Income in 1897 ; . 48,572,269.53 
Assets Dec. 31st, 1897 . . 236,8'76,308.04 
Reserve on all existing poli- | 

cies (4 per cent. standard) 

and all other liabilities . 186,333,133.20 
Surplus, 4 per cent. standard. 50,543,1'74.84 
Paid Policy-Holders in 1897  21,106,314.14 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 











